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PREFACE 


iE ANNUAL Spring Meeting for 1957 of the American Ethnological Society was held 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, on Saturday, May 25. In accordance with the 
stom of the society, the papers were invited contributions built around a central 
me. The Board of Directors had chosen ''Cultural Stability and Cultural Change" as 
. theme for this meeting. Dr. Allan Holmberg, as program chairman, organized an 
cellent series of papers. 
[The meeting was well attended, and the papers were enthusiastically received. How- 
sr, the modest length of the spring meeting--one day--resulted in a necessarily re- 
nal attendance. Consequently, the experience of other years was repeated at Ithaca: 
great bulk of the society's national membership was not privileged to hear these 
-efully prepared and significant papers. 
soncerned with this fact, the Board of Directors decided to experiment with the pub- 
ation of the Proceedings of the society's meetings by distributing to the membership 
papers presented at Cornell. The plan calls for an inexpensive type of printing and 
ding, the object being merely to put the papers in the hands of all members. The 
oceedings are printed, therefore, only in a quantity sufficient to supply the member- 
p, with a few additional copies for sale. They are distinct from the regular publica- 
ns of the society, which are designed for widespread distribution and long-term 
intenance of stock. 
3ecause of the character of the Proceedings, no effort has been made to achieve over- 
consistency in the style of footnotes and bibliographies. These are printed substan- 
lly as presented by the authors. 


Verne FF. Ray, Editor 
University of Washington 
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ECOLOGIC CHANGE AND CULTURE PATTERN 
IN THE RESETTLEMENT OF BIKINI MARSHALLESE 


Leonard Mason 


TY WORDS have been spoken and written about the limiting and permissive effects 
rbitat upon the development of human cultures. The method of cultural ecology as 
orated by Steward (1955) has stimulated renewed interest in the creative effects of 
ronment in particular cultural situations. It is my intent in this paper to examine 
somplex interplay of historical, sociological, and ecological factors in the recent 
cation of one whole community in the central Pacific which has set in motion pro- 

d changes in the culture pattern. 

arly in 1946 the 160 inhabitants of Bikini Atoll in the-northern Marshall Islands will- 
y acceded to a request from the United States government that they give up their 
and lagoon for use in the testing of atomic weapons. Leaders of the community 

- due deliberation chose to resettle on the uninhabited atoll of Rongerik, 135 miles 
e east. However, by 1948 the ex-Bikinians and the Marshall Islands Administra- 
had reluctantly reached the conclusion that Rongerik's natural resources could nev- 
e sufficient to support the group permanently. At the naval air base on Kwajalein 
id, some two hundred miles south of Rongerik, American authorities erected a tent 
ge and for eight months provided complete subsistence for the homeless refugees. 
r careful and thoughtful investigation of alternative sites, the ex-Bikinians ina 
iscite conducted by the Administration selected for permanent settlement the iso- 

i island of Kili, situated about two hundred miles south of Kwajalein and one of the 
hernmost of the Marshall Islands. Since the 1870's Kili had been managed as a co- 
it plantation, first by Germans and later by a Japanese company, with native labor- 
recruited from adjacent atolls. Abandoned finally during World War II, the island 
uninhabited and overgrown when the displaced community arrived from Kwajalein 
aval transport in November of 1948. Today the ex-Bikinians continue to live on 
and appear likely to remain there indefinitely. 

the decade following their departure from Bikini the migrating islanders time and 
n were confronted with strange ecologic and social situations which called for some 
ration of the culture pattern if the community was to retain corporate identity, a 
which throughout tended to be upheld by the majority. On occasion the habitat 

2 obviously exerted a restricting influence, although permitting alternate courses 
ction within the range of limitation. Just as clearly did the habitat fail to determine 
particular course of action. Significantly, however, once the choice had been made 
2r by the community as a whole or by segments of it, the ecologic factor became a 
1e determinant in shaping the social and cultural patterns that began to emerge. Es- 
ally noteworthy was the fact that differential adaptation by various components of 
migrant population, when confronted with ecologic change, threatened to undermine 
social integrity of the group owing to conflicts between intrusive behavioral and val- 
ystems and those which had formerly prevailed on Bikini. These intrusive ele- 

ts seemed to appear largely as a result of increased interaction between individu- 
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als in the displaced population and other Marshallese and Americans whom they worke 
with and listened to in the course of migration from Bikini to Kili. The behavior that 
was being learned and the new interpretations placed upon Bikinian culture predispose 
some migrants to seek that adjustment to ecologic change which accorded best with 
Western concepts of commercial exploitation of island resources. At the other extrem 
were those individuals who preferred the isolation and self-sufficiency of the life at 
Bikini, and they sought that solution in the new setting that could most completely re- 
store the Bikini way of living. 

The system by which Bikinians exploited their environment prior to 1946 was simply 
organized and nicely adapted to the atoll's marginal condition. Of twenty-six islands 
that dotted the coral reef ring only four were usefully productive and only the largest 
supported a permanent settlement, on 400 acres or 28 per cent of the total land area 
of the atoll. Coconut and pandanus trees provided fruit, leafy fiber, and timber, and 
with arrowroot, a starchy tuber, constituted the principal economic plants. However, 
the atoll residents could not have survived for long in this relatively unproductive lati- 
tude of the Marshall Islands without the abundance of marine fishes and shellfish that 
were easily collected along the reef and in the more than 200 square miles of sheltere: 
lagoon. Housing and canoes of traditional model continued to be built from local wood 
and fibers, although metal tools had long since replaced aboriginal shell-bladed arti- 
facts. But nothing remained of the pre-European costume, a change initiated by mor- 
alistic mission workers. Through the channels of world trade Bikinians bought cloth 
and sewing materials, fishing tackle, and small amounts of rice, flour, and tobacco. 
Imports always tended to be limited by the meager surpluses of coconut meat and pan- 
danus leaf which islanders turned into copra and trade handicraft. An equilibrium 
seems to have been achieved between size of community and carrying capacity of land 
and lagoon, given the production system of an only slightly Westernized Marshallese 
population and a moderate amount of individual emigration. 

All land was assigned to one or another of eleven matri-lineages whose male heads 
exercised primary responsibility for economic organization and for maintenance of 
law and order. The workaday basis of productive activity was the matrilocal extended 
family, usually comprising two or three households and occupying one of the more ex- 
tensive lineage landholdings which crossed the main island from ocean to lagoon to in- 
clude a complete range of natural resources. Only rarely did the entire community 
join in cooperative ventures, such as fish drives, roof thatching, or feast preparation 
Otherwise labor was organized along sex lines. Men worked with wood, made sennit 
from coconut husk, fished and sailed canoes, and collected pandanus, arrowroot, and 
coconut as needed. Women cared for the children, cooked food, plaited mats and bags 
from pandanus leaf, and washed and mended clothing. Both sexes contributed to copra 
production but only women made handicraft for trade. Daily work schedules were cas- 
ually organized and, particularly for men, avoided long periods of sustained effort at 
one task. Although many young adults had left Bikini for short visits, medical atten- 
tion, and wage employment, the marked tendency toward local endogamy among Bi- 
kinians reinforced the individual's sense of belonging to the community. Any attempt 
to break down the isolation and self-sufficiency of the atoll group was strongly resist- 
ed by those in control. 

When the evacuated population arrived off Rongerik one morning in March of 1946 a- 
board a naval vessel they looked about and made the inevitable comparison with their 
ancestral home. They found Rongerik Atoll to be less promising in its principal dimen 
sions though possessed of a similar variety of economic plant and marine species. In 
land and lagoon Rongerik was only one-fourth the size of Bikini, and of its ten islands 


two could be regarded as even temporarily habitable. On the larger of these, 110 
2s in extent, the Administration had located a cluster of tent dwellings near the la- 
1. Fish and arrowroot seemed to be in good supply but the small coconuts and poor 
eties of pandanus prompted the newcomers very soon to plant sprouts and cuttings 
etter quality obtained from Bikini. 

y midsummer, after a typical northern Marshalls season of little rainfall and hav- 
suffered a forest fire in May which burned an estimated 30 per cent of the main 
nd's resources, the islanders commenced to learn more directly the deficiencies 
ongerik. As local areas in the lagoon became overworked fishing brought smaller 
rns. Men extended their operations beyond the reef but were less familiar with 
9-sea techniques. A first alternative in the face of these frustrations was to in- 
ise the purchase of trade food. However, the small number and poor quality of co- 
its made impossible any copra production for export. Women had to spend more of 
r time in handicraft manufacture (fans, belts, and mats) but here, too, meager 
jlies of coconut and pandanus leaf limited their output. With these sources of mon- 
ncome restricted on Rongerik, a number of men and some women left the commu- 
to work for wages as unskilled laborers at Kwajalein air base. This attempt to 
ter the home economy had even less success. The small earnings tended to be dis- 
ted in higher living costs and distractive novelty before they could be converted 
food for relatives on Rongerik. Moreover, the absence of able persons from home 
kened the labor force needed to extract sustenance from the burdened atoll. An- 

r attempt to relieve the situation sent small parties of older people and children to 
gelab Atoll by outrigger canoe, about six hours distant by sail, where the inhabi- 

s gladly took them in for a few weeks until their health could be restored by normal 
. But the strain of a sea voyage demanded more frequent repair of sennit lashings 
utrigger parts, and the sennit made from short weak fiber of Rongerik coconut 

< proved unequal to the task. When the sea grew rougher with the approach of win- 
this project had to be abandoned. 

xteen months after relocation the problem of existing on Rongerik had reached 

1 proportions that the migrants put their exploitation of atoll resources on a com- 
ity basis. By this time lineage and extended family had lost some of their former 
ortance in economic matters. The eleven lineage heads now acted in concert as a 
nally recognized Council rather than as relatively independent chiefs of their re- 
ctive kin groups. The senior ranking head served as chief of the governing body. 
requent intervals the Council assigned persons to working parties to fish, plant, 
ect food, make handicraft, and clean up the village area. These assignments were 
le with less regard for kinship ties than for individual capabilities and a maximum 
of the limited facilities. The Council bought food for the community and distrib- 

| it in equal shares to all. Income from the sale of handicraft went into a common 
[in a futile attempt to balance the rapidly rising trade debt. In January 1948 the 
linistration directed an investigation of the crisis on Rongerik. Recommendations 
immediate removal of the people were acted upon as the only remaining alterna- 
to meet the problem raised by resettlement of Bikinians on an atoll too small to 
9ort them permanently (Mason, 1950). 

rom March until November the Rongerik refugees lived in rows of closely spaced 
huts on the ocean side of Kwajalein landing field. In this artificial setting the 
munity found no use for an economic system of its own. Three times each day the 
nbers walked to a nearby mess hall that served Western fare to three or four hun- 
i Marshallese laborers who lived on the island and worked for the Americans. For 
1t months did the Administration provide all food and lodging at no expense to the 


displaced Bikinians. Those who wished received employment on the base and spent 
their earnings without restriction. The activities and interests of these persons begar 
to coincide with those expressed in the laborers' camp which represented a melting 
pot of transients from many atolls who sought adventure and material gain through pa: 
ticipation in a wage economy. The majority of ex-Bikinians found little to keep them 
occupied once the novelty of the air base had worn thin, except to clean house and 
launder clothing, keep their children out of mischief when the latter were not in schoc 
and sit in the scant shade of the temporary dwellings and discuss past experiences an 
future prospects. The main purpose of this sojourn at Kwajalein was to select a site 
for another settlement. When the move to Kili Island finally came, the little commu- 
nity had increased in size by fifty persons, most of whom had left Bikini before the 
war and now with their non-Bikinian spouses and children were joining the ancestral 
group in anticipation of the material potential of Kili, the former coconut plantation 
in the more productive southern Marshalls. 

The new site presented three major ecologic contrasts with Bikini and Rongerik. 
First, Kili consisted of 230 acres of land, all of it one island and no lagoon in asso- 
ciation. Marine resources were restricted to the fringing reef and deep sea that sur- 
rounded the island. The nearest other land was Jaluit Atoll, thirty miles north. Lack 
of a sheltered anchorage at Kili posed a serious problem, especially in rough weather 
which held during most of the trade wind season, when the reef would become a barri 
to communication with the rest of the Marshalls. Second, Kili had been planted for 
commercial rather than subsistence exploitation. Coconut groves blanketed the island 
displaying fruit which reflected the careful choice of superior seedlings, but other 
food plants appeared only in isolated instances. If the settlers tired of a coconut diet 
they might well starve. At the same time the dried meat exported as copra could in- 
sure a cash income four or five times that earned in peak years on Bikini Atoll. Thir« 
the climate was more humid--160 inches of rain annually instead of 60, and more evel 
ly distributed over the twelve months. Kili's rainfall and humus-rich soil meant a 
greater yield per acre and favored a wider variety of economic plants than was possi- 
ble on either Bikini or Rongerik. On the other hand, damp weather could hinder the 
‘drying of copra, artificial heat being required when clouds hid the sun. 

At first the community of Kili worked well as a unit under the Council's direction. 
The people cleared some land near the shore and, supervised by an American carpen 
ter, constructed an orderly village of durable frame houses. They removed choking 
undergrowth from plantation areas near the village to gain access to the coconut re- 
source, and they set out cuttings and seedlings of other species to supplement Kili's 
dominant crop. As time passed the settlement program appeared to lose momentum. 
The community's unified approach to the problem weakened as members began to dis- 
agree on goals and methods. These differential reactions represented commitments 
to alternative courses of action within the new ecologic setting. A particular choice 
depended on the individual's past association with the group at Bikini and Rongerik, 
his social experience in the cosmopolitan population of Kwajalein Island, his position 
in the migrant community as determined by traditions of rank and kinship, his innate 
capabilities and acquired skills, and his relative optimism or frustration at the mo- 
ment as he responded to ecologic conditions. Three principal alternatives, and later 
a fourth, are suggested as significant by analysis of the behavior of individual mem- 
bers of the relocated group. 

One of these characteristic reactions may be regarded as negative and the other 
two as positive if the practicalities of the adjustment problem at Kili are considered. 
Typical of the first group were those persons who wished to reconstruct Bikini at Kili 
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failing in that, to return to the ancestral atoll. They hoped to restore the pre-evac- 
on way of life, with the lineages again holding land and the extended family revived 
he basic unit of economic organization. They sought to re-establish the kind of au- 
ity that recognized the rights and obligations of kinship. Cooperating with others 
' built small paddle canoes and plied their old skills in fishing off the reef's edge. 
much for appearance of the familiar as for use as food they planted arrowroot and 
janus in and about the village. Bitter disappointment was expressed in Kili's lack 
lagoon, for in a sense the lagoon was symbolic of all that Bikini had been. Its ab- 
ce deprived them of the opportunity to fish in congenial surroundings and to speed 
r magnificent sailing canoes over protected waters. These craft had served a rec- 
ional as well as an economic function. They fretted at delays in land allocation al- 
igh everyone agreed that much more clearing was needed before assignments could 
nade realistically. However, they did respond favorably to Kili's geographic iso- 
on which they found not unlike that of Bikini and most welcome after the confusing 
ial life on Kwajalein Island. 

more constructive though basically conservative view was expressed by some ex- 
inians who recognized the impossibility of the community ever returning to an 
1 environment. The Administration had stated repeatedly that Bikini never again 
.d meet the requirements of subsistence economy, and other Marshallese atolls of 
icient size were already inhabited. Persons in this category sought to restore the 
ial defenses which had protected the integrity of the inbred community on Bikini, 
to preserve an economy founded on subsistence use of local resources in order to 
imize trade contacts. Bikini lagoon they could put aside as a nostalgic figment in 
full realization that successful adaptation to Kili would require serious revision of 
r economic methods. In this they were encouraged by the promise of a far richer 
1nomy than could ever have been achieved on Bikini. Their principal need in this 
=rtaking was to acquire the techniques for cultivating such plants as taro, bread- 
t, banana, and sweet potato which flourished in this wetter climate but grew only 
rly if at all in the northern atolls. Efficient management of taro patches, for ex- 
le, called for a change in their customary approach to work, from a formula of 
ial labor and immediate returns to one of long arduous toil for harvests in the 

re. As for the local deficiency in marine food they envisioned at least two rem- 
+s: limited production of copra in exchange for tinned meat and fish, and greater 
loitation of poultry and swine. The former presented no problem of supply, but 
‘methods of drying coconut would have to be mastered, and there remained always 
difficulty of maintaining trade contact because of the reef barrier. Pigs and chick- 
they had raised on Bikini though haphazardly and only for feast food. At Kili if 
» and sweet potatoes were to survive, pigs would have to be penned and fed, an- 
»r task added to the daily round. Among these individuals conservatism was evi- 
t in the general wish to see lineage land rights restored. However, many of them 
noted the emerging importance of the nuclear family in economic activity and, 
1 this in mind, supported the Council's regulation of work so long as effective pro- 
SS was made by the community in rehabilitating the island. 
third alternative was elected by others who also saw the necessity of making a 
manent settlement on Kili but who favored a more commercial exploitation of is- 
i resources, and by a system that gave little consideration to kinship obligations. 
1e of these persons, lowly placed by birth, sought to better their status by mate- 
means, a device favored by many Marshallese in recent years. Some Kili people 
developed associations with islanders at Kwajalein and rebelled at the prospect of 
ial isolation on Kili. And some demanded more individual freedom, chafing under 
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authority that was sanctioned by kin affiliation. The pivot of commercial enterprise 
was the coconut reserve. Not only was copra salable but Americans at Kwajalein 
clamored for hats, belts, and handbags of finely plaited coconut leaf, and in many 
islands the native population constituted a ready market for sennit, charcoal from co- 
Gonut shell, and sirup and candy made by boiling coconut sap. The money income 
from these sales paid for imports of food, clothing, tools and equipment, and goods 
once considered to be luxuries. Attainment of these goals was dependent on the suc- 
cessful learning and practice of new production techniques, the same problem faced b 
the subsistence economists. However, the commercialists also had the reef to con- 
tend with. Periodic shipping contacts with the outer world were essential to the trade 
economy, in fact to the very existence of the community without the insurance of sub- 
sistence reserves. Plans to solve this difficulty have included purchase of a cargo 
boat to be based at Jaluit Atoll where the Administration has set aside land on the 
lagoon for a Kili colony. Brief periods of clear weather even in the winter season 
permit communication between these two places. 

In the history of Kili since 1948 each of the above alternatives has predominated 
momentarily. A few individuals have deserted the island, solving their problem by 
emigration to other communities in the Marshalls. Those who remained behind 
plumbed the depths of depression during the winter of 1952, and for a time the Ad- 
ministration seriously considered another resettlement but lack of a suitable site a- 
borted this move. A community development program initiated by the Administration 
in 1953 was remarkably successful in demonstrating the feasibility of a dependable 
food production locally and in exploring the possibilities for commercial exploitation. 
Most recently the colonial venture on Jaluit Atoll shows much promise in solving the 
communication problem. 

Social isolation of the community, still desired by some members, is apparently 
unrealistic in the light of general developments in the rest of the Marshalls. Ultimate 
integration of the Kili group, within itself and as part of Marshallese society, seems 
likely to hinge on the ability of Kilians to find some common denominator in the posi- 
tive alternatives noted above, namely, an economy based on a practical balance be- 

» tween subsistence production and commercial development. Within this pattern most 
members of the group will probably be able in time to work out their individual ad- 
justment. The course of events since 1948 has been influenced greatly by the conflict- 
ing reactions of Kilians to the ecologic situation, reactions that were determined ini- 
tially by historical and sociological factors. As the community progresses in making 
an integrated adaptation to the Kili habitat, the ecologic factor is not only limiting anc 
permissive but is contributing creatively to changes in technology, sexual division of 
labor, the role of kinship in economic organization, and the importance of status a- 
chievement on individual merit. The interplay of historical, sociological, and ecolog- 


ical factors is constant, and evaluation of the Kili situation at any moment needs to 
take consideration of this process. 
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REFERENCE GROUP CONCEPTS IN THE STUDY 
OF A CHANGING ESKIMO CULTURE 


Charles Campbell Hughes 


E OF THE principal emphases in the anthropological research of Cornell Univer- 
r's Department of Sociology and Anthropology is that on social and cultural change. 
s line of interest has found expression in studies of several villages located in var- 
s parts of the world, villages which are undergoing extensive realignments of tra- 
onal ways. It is in these villages that the Cornell field stations are located--in 

‘u, Thailand, India, and the American Southwest (among the Navaho). 

have recently been working in another village which, like those just mentioned, 
been changing under the impact of the outside world. This village is called Gam- 
L, a small Eskimo community located on St. Lawrence Island, which is in the 

thern Bering Sea region between the Alaskan and Asiatic mainlands, only thirty- 

ht miles from Siberia. 

t. Lawrence Island is well known to the anthropological world for its archeological 
2rest, for on it are found prime sites of twoof the oldest Eskimocultures, Old Bering 
_and Punuk(Collins, 1937; Geist and Rainey, 1936). The present day inhabitants be- 
g, culturally, to the Asiatic Eskimo group, and their nearestethnic relatives are on 
Siberian mainland. In terms of the recent linguistic division of Eskimo languages, 
y are ''Yupik'' speaking rather than 'Inupik'' speaking (Swadesh, 1951), and they are 
‘erent from the more familiar Eskimo pattern in some other culturetraits as well. 
,et me describe a little more fully the cultural baseline against which I have been 
jying the patterns of change. 

lmost a generation ago, in 1940, 1 the St. Lawrence Eskimo were fairly isolated 

m both mainlands. On the whole, they had retained intact the old maritime hunting 
ture, and took from the white world only those items which fitted easily into the 
-existing cultural pattern. For instance, they used outboard motors for their open 
n boats in hunting walrus and whales among the ice floes during the spring; in fact, 
early as 1916 they had experimented with the use of such motors. They had used 
es and ammunition for many decades, having first acquired these from whaling 

ps which stopped at the island during the height of the North Pacific whale fishery, 
m 1850 to 1900. Their food was mostly that which they gathered from their envi- 
ment: whales, walrus, seals, reindeer, fish and vegetal plants of various types. 
1940, the kinship system and social organization of the village were still firmly 

ted in traditional patterns. In this connection I might note that St. Lawrence cul- 

e contained a feature of considerable interest to students of Eskimo groups, for 
ada developed system of. unilinear clans and some differences in kinship termi- 
Ogy, in contrast to the more well-known Eskimo social pattern. 

ome fifteen years later, by 1955, this Eskimo group had considerably changed. 
hough there is still hunting, much of the motivation for it is being lost, and more 
_more of the white man's food has come into the diet. Likewise, clothing, housing, 
other material artifacts from the mainland are much more prevalent now, by con- 
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trast with 1940. The kinship system still operates with some degree of coherence and 
the clans are still the basic organizing institutions of village life. But they have lost 
much of their force, and their further weakening is foreshadowed in the rebellious 
comments of the young people, who look to the mainland for models and for justifica- 
tion for their changing behavior. Moreover, it is not only the young people, both boys 
and girls, who are oriented to the mainland. Even many of the most successful hunt- 
ers now think in terms of leaving the island to look for a job on the mainland, a place 
where, as they say, there will be "better education, better nurses, more transporta- 
tion for the children." In a wide variety of behavioral situations, one can see that 
practices on the mainland have now become the rule and standard by which St. Law- 
rence Eskimo culture itself is being measured, and in most cases, found wanting. 

Which concepts are best suited for studying this culture change of the last fifteen 
years? How can the descriptive data be so Dd that more general patterns of 
change might be seen in these materials? 

Along with other concepts I have used, some useful approaches and propositions 
for this problem are contained in recent work found under the banner of ''reference 
group theory. "3 Reference group theory, current in much social science literature, 
appears to be one of those happy areas of convergence of concept among the fields of 
social psychology, sociology, and anthropology and seems applicable to just such a 
situation as this one, of the changes in an Eskimo group as it is in touch with the 
mainland. 

Reference group theory as discussed by Merton and Kitt, and by Sherif, who have 
done much to systematize the concepts involved, ''centers on those processes through 
which men relate themselves to groups and refer their behavior to the values of these 
groups'' (Merton and Kitt, 1950, pp. 41-42). In one of his statements, Sherif takes 
this note of relating to the group even further: ''Reference groups, which are the 
groups to which the individual relates or aspires to relate himself as a part, serve 
functionally as major anchorings. In fact, reference groups might just as well be 
called anchoring groups. The individual's directive attitudes, viz., ego-attitudes, 
which define and regulate his behavior to other persons, other groups, and to an im- 
‘portant extent even to himself, are formed in relation to the values and norms of his 
reference groups. They constitute an important basis of his self-identity, of his sens 
of belongingness, of the core of his social ties'' (1953, p. 214). The essential idea of 
the ''reference group'' concept is, then, that of looking for the standards or values by 
which behavior is being guided, to which it is being referred, and in terms of which 
it has meaning for the individual; and looking for the groups or social strata in which 
these pees are found. peme Bie: these values will be found in the individual's 

The relevance ‘of reference group iheony and its component propositions to prob- 
lems of culture-contact is easily seen when the scope of the discussion is enlarged, 
as by Sherif, to include the appropriate and relevant standards of evaluation in a situ- 
ation. In the typically small and culturally-circumscribed group such as that tradi- 
tionally studied by anthropologists, the appropriate and relevant standards of evalua- 
tion are the traditions of the group itself. These define the universe, man's place in 
it, and the scope and dimensions of life-goals and means of achieving them. When 
one speaks of ''reference group" in such a case, he is in reality speaking of the na- 
tive group itself, with its complex of norms and sentiments. It is only when one gets 
into situations of cultural and social heterogeneity that one confronts the problem of 
variant modes of orientation and evaluation. This is typically found in the complex, 
multi- group urban societies of the West; but another example of such cultural and 
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ial disjunction is the familiar culture-contact situation studied by ethnologists. 
fuch research has been done in the last few years using reference group ideas. Ob- 
isly I cannot discuss that here. But I will return to one of the first extended state- 
ats of the concept, by Merton and Kitt in 1950, entitled ''Contributions to the Theory 
.eference Group Behavior.'' I refer to this in order to draw out some concepts of 

in delineating patterns of culture change. I consider here only two or three ex- 
oles of the propositions from that paper which were found helpful. 

Ne ie the propositions holds that ''...some amnilagity int ages eruributess: between 


,parison. to occur at all'' (p. 61). In other words, there must be some ee aereTae 
1g particular lines made by the Gambell people with the white mainland in order 

, they feel they can accept its life- modes as being applicable to themselves. | 

‘he means of accomplishing this identification have been several--and they have 

n greatly intensified in the last fifteen years. From the first of the United States' 
upancy of St. Lawrence Island, the Eskimo have been told that they are American 
zens. They have received instruction in language and other skills in an ''American'" 
ool, have saluted the American flag, learned the pledge of allegiance, and cele- 
ted the national holidays. Since 1940, however, there has been a compounding of 
us-Similarities between the Gambell people and people on the mainland. For one 
ig, the emphasis on being ''Americans'' has been greatly increased, particularly 
ing the post-war years of ideological conflict with the Soviet Union. The sense of 
rp difference from ethnic relatives living across the thirty-eight miles of water 
the Russian-held Siberian shore is underscored at every opportunity. Radio and 
2r mass propaganda help maintain such sentiments of American identity. 

econdly, the Gambell people are entitled to vote in Territorial elections. They 
subject to tax laws and other mainland legal sanctions, such as the insistence on 
1a0ogamy and the requirement of a formal court proceeding for a divorce. Gam- 
lites have become thoroughly aware of all this only since 1940. 
‘he people of Gambell were exposed to the white man's religious faith for some 

e before 1940, but even then only half the village was even nominally Christian. 
‘ing the last fifteen years, however, the church has expanded its formal member- 
9 to include the entire village. It has succeeded in more thoroughly imbuing the 

up with a sense of spiritual union with the mainland and continental United States. 
> instance, Gambell people are now very much aware that they participate in such 
espread celebrations as the ''World Day of Prayer,'"' and that their congregation-- 
ag only a few miles from the International Date line--is the last Presbyterian con- 
gation to offer prayers on that day. 
Nithout question one of the most potent influences in inducing a feeling of status- 
ilarity has been the military experiences of the Gambell people since 1940. The 
n were subject to Selective Service, and the several who spent years in the armed 
ces during the war found that it was not the fact that they were Eskimo which was 
reason for their fighting. They, like the men who served in the home guard which 
3 established in the village, felt that they were participating in a much wider con- 
t which involved them only insofar as it involved American citizens--in other 
‘ds, mainland people. 
© much for the increasing sense of similarity in status attributes. The shift can be 
aAmarized in these terms: over the past fifteen years, the Gambell people have be- 
qe increasingly less Eskimo as they have become more American through identi- 
ition with mainland models. 
\t the present time a score of the villagers belong to a National Guard unit located 
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in Gambell itself, and in this connection another of the reference group propositions 
is instructive. It is that sometimes"'...it is the institutional definitions of the social 
structure which may focus the attention of members of a group or occupants of a so- 
cial status upon certain common reference groups"! (pp. 64-65). A strikingly clear 
corroboration for this proposition can be seen in the standing order in the National 
Guard that the Eskimo speak English in all meetings and military operations. Like- 
wise, the very purpose of the institution itself--national defense--is such that atten- 
tion of all members is focussed upon the mainland and its problems. A similar focus 
is found in the school, where English is the only language used and where, similarly 
the orientation is wholly toward preparation for life on the mainland. Although there 
was school instruction before 1940, its main effects were to prepare the young peopl: 
for dealing with the white world as educated Eskimos. Since 1940 the effects have ap 
peared to be those of changing the nature of self-identity by encouraging young people 
to leave the village for several years of high school training on the mainland, where 
they are trained for jobs and life in the white social structure rather than for life as 
Eskimos in their native village. 

A most fruitful set of reference group hypotheses deals with the problem of prepa- 
ration for new roles, or, in other terms, "anticipatory socialization.'' The several 
propositions under this heading are these: ''For the individual who adopts the values 
of a group to which he aspires but does not belong, this orientation may serve the tw 
functions of aiding his rise into that group and of easing his adjustment after he has t 
come part of it'' (p.87). Also, "it appears...that anticipatory socialization is functio 
al for the individual only within a relatively open social structure providing for mobi. 
ity....By the same token, the same pattern of anticipatory socialization would be dy 
functional for the individual in a relatively closed social structure, where he would 
not find acceptance by the group to which he aspires and would probably lose accept- 
ance, because of his out-group orientation, by the group to which he belongs"! (p. 88) 
A last observation is this: ''Although anticipatory socialization may be functional for 
the individual in an open social system, it is apparently dysfunctional for the solidar 
ity of the group or stratum to which he belongs"! (p. 89). 

The experiences of many Gambell young people during the past fifteen years strong 
support these propositions. For instance, a number of the girls had jobs as domestic 
in homes at a Civil Aeronautics Authority site which operated near the village for so. 
ten years. These jobs, in which the girls worked in a white home, learned its domes 
tic skills and manners, and familiarized themselves with the white way of living, pre 
pared them for working and living on the mainland away from their own village. For 
the boys, similar "anticipatory socialization'' has been found in National Guard or 
army experience--where they learned many of the cues, habits and practices of the 
mainland world. 

The Alaskan social structure may be described as relatively open and tolerant, 
compared to many superordinate social structures around the world which place se- 
vere obstacles in the way of acculturating native groups. Thus, for the Eskimo iden- 
tifying with the mainland culture, anticipatory socialization can indeed be functional- 
if he has sufficient education and skills. The only difficulty in the present case occur 
when an individual develops mainland identifications, is ''anticipatorily socialized" t« 
it, but cannot fully participate in it. This is the situation of a number of young people 
in Gambell, who for various reasons cannot leave the island for the mainland. Their 
deviant behavior (''deviant'' to the elders) is the cause of considerable conflict. This 
conflict is the gist of the third proposition noted above. To the extent that the young 
people do identify with other models than those provided by their elders, the col- 
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tive sentiments of the group are disrupted and anticipatory socialization is, in fact, 
sfunctional for the solidarity of the Eskimo group. Perhaps most crucial in this re- 
2ct are the drastically shifting standards of expectation concerning a desirable mar- 
ge partner which a number of the girls have. They have become accustomed to 
nking that they will be wives of white men and refuse to marry “skimo young men. 
Ine other example of a reference group concept may be presented, the widely known 
icept of ''relative deprivation.'' This centers on the problem of different or shifting 
ndards of adequacy applied to the same events or situation, either by the same 

dup of people at different times, or by different groups. It is, then, peculiarly ap- 
cable to many situations of culture change. One of the clearest instances in the 
anging St. Lawrence culture has to do with the blubber from seal and walrus, which 
ym centuries past was used for food and fuel. Even in 1940 seal and walrus oil were 
sic subsistence items. But during the last fifteen years the St. Lawrence people 

ve come to adopt much of the white man's sentiments toward seal oil--holding that 
‘smells bad," and it is "uncivilized" to eat it or even to use it for heating one's 
ise. Consequently, when butchering a seal they now discard most of it and throw it 
sk into the sea. But at the same time they are hard pressed to find enough money to 
y the petroleum oil needed for heating their houses, and they feel that subsistence 
\blems are far worse now than they have ever been. Their standards of what is ad- 
late and acceptable for heating and eating have changed and they now deliberately 
(card an economic asset, even though doing so leads to feelings of deprivation and 
satisfaction. 

These have been brief notes on the utility I found in some of the ''reference group" 
iacepts in helping to clarify processes of culture change. Just one more point re- 
ins to be made. 

_can state it quite simply. The literature on ''reference groups" will be congenial 
many anthropologists. They may even feel that the concept of culture is being re- 
;covered. Perhaps this is too blatant a statement, and Merton in his just published 
ser on reference groups criticizes similar types of observations on the theory 

57, pp. 282-283). But it is certainly true that the way many anthropologists have 
2d the concept of culture is at the heart of what is called ''reference group theory." 
len culture is viewed not statically, not as a "'thing'' or an entity which a group of 
ople ''has''--but more dynamically, as in cultural behavior, the similarities in 
aception become evident. I am led to this statement by considering the following 

e of argument. In much current research it is asked to what reference groups in- 
riduals belong, or what are their reference groups? Now, carrying the intent of 

S question a bit further, what is meant is: by what standards and values is the 

swer to be judged? In other words, what is the frame of reference which is of per- 
ence for a proper interpretation and evaluation of the respondent's answers? Fi- 
ly, one might phrase the last question without loss of meaning in another way: 

at is the cultural or sub-cultural context of the individual? As can be seen, this 
using what we might call 'micro-culture" as contrasted to our usual 'macro-cul- 
‘al'' approach. 

it is generally held that the concept of reference group has been derived from such 
tions as ''definition of the situation,'' "frame of reference,'' and so forth. Sherif, 

> one, says that it is a relational term. "It does not in itself refer to any specific 
ychological item or function, such as judging, perceiving, remembering, etc. But 
rceiving, judging, remembering, etc., take place within a system of relationships, 
»., within their appropriate frame of reference. During the last decade it has be- 
me increasingly clear that a reaction can be adequately understood only in terms of 
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the frame of reference within which it takes place'' (Sherif and Sherif, 1953, pp. 164- 
165). 

Many anthropologists have long considered the concept of culture in remarkably 
similar terms. Despite the diversity of formal definitions noted by Kroeber and 
Kluckhohn in their 1952 monograph, the core of many working definitions of culture 
as used by anthropologists, especially in the last generation, centers on the fabric of 
meaning which is comprised’ by beliefs and standards of judgement characterizing a 
group. Hallowell has spoken of culture patterns as "traditional instrumentalities of 
human existence [functioning] as selective agencies in the emergence of the kind of 
behavioral environment in which a group of human beings carry on their activities" 
(1951, p. 167). And in another place he has stated that '...cultures may be said to 
be elaborated systems of meaning which, in an animal capable of self-awareness, 
implement a type of adaptation which makes the role of the human being intelligible 
to himself, both with reference to an articulated universe, and to his fellow man" 
(1950, p. 169). Redfield has noted that culture is an ''organization of conventional 
understandings characterizing a human group'"! (1941, p. 132). And Kluckhohn has 
stated that "cultural anthropology has been dealing with the modes of orientation to 
the situation'! (1955, p. 961). 

In other words, when one examines the interpretation and meaning of a behavioral 
item for a group of people, one begins to examine the cultural context, the shared 
beliefs and designs for action which are held by the group. The concept of reference 
group would therefore appear to have come out of the recognition of differing modes 
of orientation to the situation on the part of people taken from a heterogeneous and 
multi-group society--in other terms, individuals from different sub-cultures as 
well as sub-groups in the larger society. This is particularly clear in the case of 
the concept of ''relative deprivation,'' for which it is not the objective features of the 
situation which were of critical importance in understanding the phenomenon, but 
rather, the modes of orientation toward them--their meanings, in terms of shared 
belief. 

The various types of concepts and propositions used in current research on refer- 
‘ence groups are clearly helpful in advancing knowledge of human socio-cultural proc- 
esses. In the tradition of cumulative and evolving science, they are a step forward. 
(I would not stand in the target area for Merton's criticisms of those who say "there 
is nothing really new about reference group theory."') Certainly no knowledge is ever 
gained by quibbling over water-rights to a particular way of looking at nature, and 
that has not been the point of the present discussion. 

With an admittedly anthropological bias, I look upon reference group concepts as 
suggesting ways of breaking down into manageable units this massive problem of 
studying culture-contact situations and ensuing culture change--of seeing some of 
the patterns by which change comes about. One might even call reference group con- 
cepts a way of "operationalizing" culture-contact studies. I think this has been seen 
in the excerpts from the St. Lawrence Eskimo materials I have presented. But it 
should be clear that this orientation in studying human phenomena--looking for the 
contextual meaning in which action is occurring--is not a new development, and there 
is much anthropological literature that is exceedingly pertinent to those who think in 
terms of ''reference group theory.'"! 
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NOTES 


sis was based on field notes from St. Lawrence Island collected by A. H. and D. CG. 
ighton. 

.. See Hughes (1953) and (1957). The kinship system and social organization of the 
Lawrence Eskimos are further examples of the ''deviance'"' from the ''normal"' 
Kimo pattern which one finds in some of the Alaskan groups. See Giddings (1952). 

}. See Merton and Kitt (1950), Merton (1957), Sherif (1953), Sherif and Sherif 

53), Newcomb (1950). 
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OUTSIDE CONTACT AND CULTURAL STABILITY 
IN A PERUVIAN HIGHLAND VILLAGE 


William W. Stein 


S PAPER deals with the outside relations, and their local significance, of the 

ple of Hualcan, a Quechua-speaking Indian village in the Callejon de Huaylas, 
artment of Ancash, Peru. ! Many Hualcainos have frequent, prolonged, and 

3e contact with the outside world, which for the villagers consists of Highland and 
stal ‘Mestizo” populations, culturally distinct from the Indian world. Despite such 
tact, the Hualcan villagers are notably conservative of traditional cultural pat- 

6 8 This conservatism does not mean that Hualcan is not changing, for the very 
stence of new patterns of movement to and from the village is a significant change 
tself and is closely related to changes in many other areas of life. However, Hual- 
10s tend not to import much in the way of new things, ideas, and values from the 
side. Hualcan contacts with outsiders, to the extent to which they are productive 
ew patterns of behavior and thought, are acculturationally irrelevant. Hualcan > 
yility is integrated within village life as well as outside it. 

ualcan is a regionally typical subsistence-agricultural community, but like many 
2r villages in the area it does not possess quite enough agricultural capital to sup- 
t its population of between seven and eight hundred. Because of this land-poverty 
11 residents are forced to seek subsistence supplements outside the community. 
10ugh there are many independent households in Hualcan with enough fields and 
stock for self-sufficiency, and even a few households which produce a surplus, 

1y other households which make up almost half the community own only a few 

111 fields and a token of livestock which are not at all adequate to support them 
dughout the year. 

he traditional solution for the poor Indian is the association of his household with 
or another of the nearby haciendas, estates owned by absentee Mestizo landlords 
n the town of Carhuaz, the District capital, located about ten kilometers away. 

st of the haciendas which are relevant to the context of the local economy are con- 
trated on a large tract of land across a pomge: from the main settlement of Hualcan. 
1y Hualcainos bind themselves a a peén- -patrén, or tenant-landlord, relationship on 
lacienda which obligates the pedn to contribute three or four days of labor per week 
he estate organization in return for fields to plant, pasture for livestock, and 

> firewood. 

he more independent Indians of Hualcan choose not to involve themselves on an 
ienda but to seek wage labor in town for a day or two, now and then, when house- 

i subsistence routine will permit. This not only makes it possible for the house- 

i to obtain necessities and luxuries by purchase or pay in natura, but it enables 
ple to build up reserve supplies for the sponsorship of fiestas, which is an im- 
tant channel for the achievement of prestige in the community. 

ther Indians leave Hualcan and the local area for indentured or wage labor else- 
re in the Highlands. However, the most important source of longer term em- 
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ployment outside Hualcan is to be found in the Coastal region of Ancash. (Military 
service which has taken about two dozen Hualcainos outside Hualcan for two and three 
year periods will not be considered in this paper.) Hualcainos go to work in the cane 
fields on the large agricultural-industrial plantation enterprises on the Coast for 
more than double the going wage rate within the District of Carhuaz. The town of 
Carhuaz is located on the main highway through the Callejon de Huaylas to the Coast, 
a busy route with continual movement of traffic. The people of Hualcan make the trip 
to the Coast often to work on the plantations for periods ranging from a week or two 
to a month or more. They return with Coastal products and cash, which supplement 
other sources of household income. Coastal work is noted for its promise of the 
rapid acquisition of the wherewithal to give a fiesta. Moreover, by accumulation of 
cash in this way it is possible for a young man to buy fields and animals and thus as- 
sure for himself the highly valued status of an independent household economy. 

Many Hualcainos, in this way, have contact with the Peruvian Coastal culture. 
Some individuals go to work on the Coast for short periods three or four times a year. 
Others, especially younger men with fewer obligations at home, spend a year or two 
on the Coast before they settle down. While these people are on the Coast, they are 
exposed to a way of life which is quite different from that of their home community or 
that of local Highland Mestizo communities. On the Coast, individuals participate in 
work groups composed of people from a larger world than that of their home. They 
rub shoulders with these others at market places and in stores. They go to the movies 
and listen to the radio. They attend and even participate in sporting events. They ex- 
plore the Coastal towns and get used to the sight of industrial machinery. They become 
aware of other cultural worlds and they perhaps come face to face for the first time 
with situations in which the requirements of the job are more significant than their 
status as Indians. 

At the same time, on the Coast, Indian culture is conservative. Indians are con- 
scious of their status and the socio-cultural differences which set them apart asa 
separate social category. Even in this new environment, Indians tend to insulate 
themselves. Coastal plantations are in some respects like islands of Highland cul- 
ture on the Coast. Laborers' residential areas are laid out in blocks of apartments. 
In these blocks, Indians who are related or who know each other tend to locate near 
each other, and in this way a kind of voluntary segregation based on kinship and point 
of origin in the Highlands is established. The Quechua language, more often than 
Spanish, is heard on the streets. Items of Indian costume prevail over Coastal cloth- 
ing. Only a very few Indians accept new ways easily and count themselves as perma- 
nent residents of the Coast. 

At home, Highland culture, as manifested in Hualcan, is stable. Innovations from 
the outside world are not readily accepted or acceptable. Perhaps the greatest use of 
Coastal items is in the area of diet, where outside products are valued as treats. 
Other clusters of items are rejected: an Indian who returns from Coastal work wear- 
ing Coastal-style clothing soon takes it off because it is inappropriate in the home 
situation. The innovator is ridiculed and sometimes is accused of supernaturalistic 
deviations into the area of witchcraft. The Hualcaino values literacy and education as 
less than useless. The idea of social mobility is meaningless to him. He will honor 
his kinsmen, serve the saints, aim to achieve self-sufficiency through the accumula- 
tion of property, and accept the nature of the socio-physical universe as divinely or- 
dained destiny. 

/ Hualcan culture is stable but it is not static. What is involved is a kind of dynamic 
stability, characterized by systematic change. The cultural system of Hualcan has 
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capacity of retaining the properties of a system as it changes. The institutional- 
d pattern of Coastal migration in Hualcan is a fairly recent phenomenon and coin- 
es with the opening of highways into the region less than a quarter of a century ago. 
wever, geographic mobility in Hualcan is not something new. Previously, many 
alcainos went on trading expeditions to the Coast regularly with surplus produce. 
ew went to the Coast to work. The round trip involved about ten days of travel ac- 
npanied by the dangers of accidents, banditry, and evil supernatural power. It 

s therefore not a venture to be taken lightly, and Hualcainos never went to the 

ast in numbers until the present transportation routes were opened to them. The 

> from Carhuaz now takes from ten to fourteen hours and costs only a few coppers. 
Indian can go to the Coast in less than a day, work for a week or two, and then 
urn ina day. Short term Coastal work in this new situation has meaning which it 
rer had before. 

‘he pattern of Coastal migration is termed ''institutionalized'' because it has been 
orporated into the cultural system of Hualcan. As a pattern of behavior in itself 

s adjusted to other patterns, and it involves reciprocal adjustments in other areas 
culture. One of the most significant features of Hualcan movement to and from the 
ast is its integration with the agricultural cycle. The Hualcaino is not free to leave 
the Coast whenever he wishes. The annual peaks of migration incidence occur dur- 
the slack periods of farming, between planting and cultivating, on one hand, and 
vesting on the other, when the household can afford to reduce its labor supply. 
alcan, as a true agrarian community, is conservative of its yearly cycle which can- 
be rescheduled and with which no outside influence has interfered as yet. The de- 
ion to go to the Coast is a household or family decision, not a matter for individual 
ice, and is an aspect of a household economy in most cases. 

Nidespread migration to work on the Coast has had its effect in the local and re- 
nal economy. Although a great many Indians remain bound as peones to neighbor- 
haciendas, some Indians in marginal situations tend to choose the other alterna- 
2s Open to them. There is less dependence on outside work locally and elsewhere 
the Highlands, and the indenture system has diminished in importance. Estate 

1ers and managers in the Carhuaz area have begun to express concern about the 

al reserve of labor. 

"he new pattern of migration is related to changes in other aspects of life. Hualcan 
iseholds have become more interdependent apart from the family context. While 
ulcan society is based primarily on kinship, and there exists very little basis for 
anized activity outside family and ritual relationships, cooperative agricultural 

or by informal contract tends to occur more often, especially when household la- 
supplies are reduced by the absence of those who have gone to the Coast. For 

st household projects the informal contract has replaced the traditional form of 
‘emonial communal labor. 

ignificant changes have also occurred in the ritual context. Ceremonial activity 
10w focused around the celebration of the day of the patron saint of Hualcan in Oc- 
er. Several local cults of other saints have shifted their celebrations to occur with 
fiesta of the patron. The October festival is now a time for Coastal workers to re- 
n to celebrate the occasion with their families. Lenten ceremonial is also main- 
1ed but is participated in, for the most part, only by those individuals who have 

ect cult obligations to fulfill. The rescheduling of the ceremonial cycle was ne- 
sitated by the lack of interest in and volunteers for fiesta sponsorship at other 

es. 

Jespite all these manifest changes in patterns of activity, one latent function of 
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Coastal migration in Hualcan lies in the maintenance of the boundaries of the pak 
system. Hualcan is changing even if Hualcainos do not readily accept outside items. 
Hualcainos tend to look at Coastal labor as a means to the achievement of a variety of 
personal and communal ends at home in the village, rather than as a learning situa- 
tion for new items. The extent to which Coastal migration is a part of the home con- 
text in Hualcan is apparent in the motives cited for going to the Coast to work by 
thirty-eight informants in case histories of Coastal experience. Of all the reasons 
given for going to the Coast, by all informants for all trips, about half were economic, 
ranging from the need for money to sponsor a fiesta to the desire to purchase additional 
fields or livestock. One-third of the trips were made by informants taken by relatives, 
or sent by relatives. Only a minority gave reasons relating to the avoidance of obliga- 
tions at home, and even fewer Hualcainos cited positive attractions of the Coast as mo- 
tives for going there. 

The distribution of motives for return to Hualcan from Coastal work parallels the 
distribution of motives for going to the Coast. One-third of the reasons given for re- 
turn were economic: individuals had acquired the money they had set out to get; they 
had fields or animals to care for at home; they had fiestas to sponsor. Another third 
of the motives cited involved family ties: there was sickness at home; parents asked 
their children to return; Coastal workers missed their families; men had wives and 
children at home to care for. The final third of the motives for return related to the 
repulsion of the Coast itself: the climate was not agreeable; people became ill; work- 
ers simply did not like the Coast and did not want to stay. 

In terms of attraction-repulsion, Coastal experience has a negative valence as an 
end in itself for most Hualcainos. For the Hualcainos the outside world is a means for 
the fuller realization of traditional Hualcan life; as a means to a Hualcan end it has a 
positive valence. Most Hualcan migration to the Coast is therefore 'home-centered": 
that is, it is oriented toward the home community rather than to the outside world. 
Relatively few Coastal workers are ''true'' migrants, in the sense of having a posi- 
tive orientation toward the Coast and negative orientation toward the Highlands. More 
Hualcainos manifest ambivalence, either as disaffected persons who want to avoid 
responsibilities or trouble at home and utilize the Coastal situation as a means of es- 
cape, or as adventurers with a strong feeling of identification with Hualcan as home, 
who at the same time want to see the outside world for a time. 

This type of outside contact is for the most part a kind of acculturationally irrele- 
vant contact. It is frequent and prolonged but it does not involve the total personali- 
ties of those who migrate. The hearts and minds of most Hualcainos on the Coast 
are back home all the while. It is significant that although local patterns have become 
adjusted in many ways to regular migration outside, Hualcan remains basically an '"in- 
dependent community,'' oriented to the land and not to the market situation.“ It is a 
''sacred!' society, based on kinship, with strong agrarian values, where land and live- 
stock are important symbols of security and where status is validated by ritual ser- 


vice, Contact with the outside world in Hualcan has so far served not to challenge these 
values but to reinforce them. 
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NOTES 


The material presented in this paper was gathered while the writer was in Peru 
in Area Research Fellow of the Social Science Research Council and a Pre-Doctoral 
low in Anthropology of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
ing 1951-52. 

. The distinction between the "independent community"! and the ''dependent commu- 

is made in Amos H. Hawley: Human Ecology. New York, 1950, pp. 332-334. 
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THE CHANGING CONTEXT OF AN ANDEAN COMMUNITY 
Joan Snyder 


THIS IS A STUDY of a community within the framework of the Indian-Mestizo society 
of the Callején de Huaylas, a narrow valley in the Peruvian Andes. 1 The village in 
question, Recuayhuanca, is changing rapidly, as measured by almost any index that 
might be used. However, a close examination of the community, or rather of the 
people who live in its territory, presents certain problems: What is it that is chang- 
ing--the whole village or certain segments of it? Just what is it that the Recuayhuan- 
quinos are changing to? In the context of Mestizo-Indian society, when the people of ar 
Indian village change what do they become? 

Recuayhuanca is one of the several communities that lie in the mountains above the 
valley town of Marcara, the district capital upon which they depend in the administra- 
tive hierarchy. (This district is about four miles to the south of the one that includes 
Hualcan.) If you ask the people of the town, most of whom are Mestizos, about the 
village, they describe it with some contempt as another outlying Indian settlement, or 
estancia. 

Recuayhuanca's claim to recognition in the anthropological community is that it lies 
in the same valley and next to the hacienda of Vicos, where the Cornell Peru Project 
has been under way for the past five years. For purposes of comparing it with an a- 
vowedly Indian community, Recuayhuanca will be contrasted with Vicos since census 
data are available from the two villages.“ Comparisons with the Indian estancia of 
Hualcan are also useful and can be obtained from Dr. Stein's paper. 

The village is a small one, 402 people, about a quarter the size of Vicos and half 
the size of Hualc4n. In appearance it resembles the other Indian estancias of the area, 
a scattered settlement largely dependent upon agriculture and herding for subsistence. 
Politically, it is organized as an Indian commune, or comunidad indfgena, a special 
legal status that places it under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labor and Indian 
Affairs in Lima. In fact, the land is not communally held but is owned individually in 
small lots and this independent ownership distinguishes the village from the haciendas 
of the area, like Vicos, in which only the use of the land is held in return for labor 
for the landlord. In this respect, Recuayhuanca resembles Hualcan. 

Beyond these statements, it is extremely difficult to characterize the community in 
terms that apply to all of the inhabitants; heterogeneity is the only word that can be 
used to cover all aspects of life. In this so-called Indian village, which way of life of 
the Recuayhuanquinos is really Indian and to what degree does it resemble that of the 
Mestizos, as these terms are currently used in the Andes? 

One of the criteria used to categorize the Indian in Peru is language. Indians speak 
Quechua while Mestizos speak Spanish as well as Quechua. In Recuayhuanca only a 
very small percentage of the women speak Spanish but most of the men do. The per- 
centage is highest among the younger men, rising to 90 per cent in the 20-29 age 
group. This is in striking contrast to Indian Vicos where a very small fraction of the 
men speak Spanish, and no women. Most of the Vicosino Spanish speakers are young 
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1y veterans, except for a couple of men born in Recuayhuanca. For Hualc4n, the 
ire comes to half a dozen (Stein 1955:7). 


LABEL Ea! 
DISTRIBUTION OF SPANISH SPEAKERS BY SEX 
AMONG THOSE OVER 20 IN RECUAYHUANCA AND VICOS 


Recuayhuanca Vicos 
Men ‘Women Men Women 
iguage Per Per Per Rer 
ken cent. = No: cent No. cente aNo. cent No. 
nish 78 (64) 4 (5) 5 (19) ae (=) 
2chua only 22 (18) 96 (118) 95 (346) 100 (478) 


nother obvious feature that generally serves to mark a man as Indian is his cloth- 
if he wears homespun wool. In this case the figures for Recuayhuanca are less 
iking but over a quarter of the men wear some form of city dress for daily use, 
ging from business suits to dungarees and overalls. Again, the Mestizo charac- 
istic is most striking among the younger men. In the 20-29 age group, three-quar- 
s of the men now dress in Western garments. In any case, all those who wear city 
thes, all the men and the handful of women, are under the age of forty, In contrast 


kecuayhuanca, one lone man wears outside dress in Vicos; in Hualcan, none 
in 1955:101). 


TABLE 2 

WESTERN DRESS BY SEX AMONG THOSE 3 

OVER 20 IN RECUAYHUANCA AND VICOS 

Recuayhuanca Vicos 

Men Women Men Women 
Per Per Per Per 

thing cent. No: cént » “No: cent No. cent No. 
stern dress 2 (17) 3 (3) .3 (1) = (>) 
nespun ree) (46) 97 (92) 99370 (367) 100 (478) 


n education, another status measure, Recuayhuanca differs sharply from Vicos. 
out three-quarters of the men and a third of the women have been to school, with 
young adults having much more education than their fathers. The figure for Vicos 
Meis do per cent. 
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TABLE 3 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY SEX AMONG THOSE 
OVER 20 INRECUAYHUANCA AND VICOS 


Recuayhuanca Vicos 
Men Women Men Women 
School Per Per Per Per 
Attendance cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. 
Have attended 77 (60) 35 (41) 1 (4) -- (-) 
Have not Pave ax (A Bia) 165 sae) 59 (364) 100 (478) 


Too much emphasis must not be placed on school attendance because the three-year 
schools that function in the Indian villages have not been noted for their results, and 
attendance at them does not bear a close relationship to literacy or knowledge of Span. 
ish. However, two points about school attendance are worth noting here. The first is 
that the girls of Recuayhuanca are well represented in the school, a rare feature in In 
dian communities. The other is that, for Recuayhuanquinos, it is not merely a matter 
of spending a year or two attending school irregularly when not herding animals, as ir 
Vicos and Hu4lcan (Stein 1955: 7). A third of all the men (35 per cent) have spent at 
least three years in school with fairly regular attendance and some have spent more, 
up to twelve years in one case. Not many Mestizos in town go further. 

In almost any area of life in which the ways of the Indians and the Mestizos diverge, 
Recuayhuanca can be shown to be at least partly in the Mestizo camp. For example, it 
addition to the usual Indian celebrations some Recuayhuanquinos give birthday parties 
The guests may be entertained with the music of a guitar or arpa instead of flute and 
,drum and, in some homes, they can get drunk on cognac or pisco instead of the raw 
alcohol, or huashco, that floods Indian fiestas. 

In other words, despite their Indian label, applied by the town residents, some of 
the Recuayhuanquinos actually have a great deal in common with them. The village is 
changing from what could formerly be characterized as Indian. The disparity between 
the sexes with respect to participation in the Mestizo way of life and the fact that the 
younger, far more than the older, exhibit the ways of the outside in their behavior, 
show that this as a current process. In comparison with the inhabitants of the other 
Indian villages, Recuayhuanquinos share much more with the world outside. They are 
not limited to what is considered Indian and it is necessary to look for the source of 
the alternatives which they exhibit in their way of life. 

Relationships which link the Recuayhuanquinos to the townspeople, most frequently 
to Marcara, are not very different from those of any other estancia. There are the 
official channels applying to all communities. Recuayhuanca political authorities and 
private citizens have the same dealings with the municipal council, the local courts, 
the police and the draft board, although they have one additional official, the Inspector 
from the Ministry of Indian Affairs who is assigned to the Indian communes. They als 
utilize the services of the priest, of lawyers and of notaries. 

None of these officials provides any stimulus for changing the rural villages. Their 
contacts with the Indians are few and if they ever visit the community, itis generally 
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t more than once a year for a couple of hours. In response to a questionnaire, ad- 
nistered to town officials, concerning their relationships with these villages, the 
perficial nature of the contact was clearly shown. Although they must deal with spe- 
ic authorities there, almost all the outside officials denied knowing anyone in the 
ttlement and only one or two could give the names of the people with whom they 

alt. They made no distinction between villages, for the most part, and in response 
specific questions about a particular village, invariably replied in terms of stereo- 
9ed generalizations about the Indian. 

Aside from these official ties, there are also less formal links between Indians and 
wnspeople. They make their purchases in these towns and sell their garden produce 
2re. Men work as day laborers and women as domestic servants in Mestizo house- 
lds. In addition, there are the paternalistic compadrazgo, or ritual kinship ties 

ich give Indians the protection and support of Mestizo ceremonial sponsors. 

Aside from these connections, common to all villages, Recuayhuanca has two others. 
rst, several village families now send their children to school in the town, accurately 
timating that their chances of obtaining an education are better there than in Recuay- 
anca. (However, this is a recent development, with one or two exceptions, and the 
ildren do not establish close ties with their schoolmates in town.) Second, stable ex- 
amarital unions have been established between three Mestizo men and village women. 
Regardless of context, the relationships between Indians and Mestizos are always 
=rarchical. The Indian must show respect. He is kept in his place by the Mestizo 

io only speaks to him in Quechua, whether or not he knows any Spanish. He seldom 
ts a close view of Mestizo life because he is rarely invited into the interior of the 
use and never shares in any activity on an equal basis. Even in religious activity, 
attends a different mass from the one for Mestizos. 

The Mestizo believes the Indian to be inferior, usually on biological grounds, and 
2>ws social status as fixed for life. For his part, the Indian generally agrees with 

s estimate of the situation--that it is unchangeable. He accepts his status as Indian, 
ins some protection in insulating himself from Mestizo society and rationalizes his 
m worth in terms of being a better person and a harder worker than the Mestizo. In 
m, the social system of the mountains, unlike that of the coast, is one of caste, with 
> caste status pervading all areas of the interrelationships. In his dealings with the 
2stizos, the Indian does not have the opportunity to play new roles or visualize him - 
lf occupying new statuses, so that the source of change can not be sought in this di- 
ction. 

Obviously, if forces for change are to affect any community, they must be found in 

> larger world beyond the social system of the mountain valley. It is perhaps a great- 
dependence on this outside world that distinguishes Recuayhuanca from other villages 
the area. In comparison with those of hacienda communities, it is true that the men 
Recuayhuanca are freer to leave the area because they have no labor obligations as 
ad rent. These ties have been one factor in permitting the Vicosinos (and some Hual- 
inos) comparatively little coastal experience. More important, however, the re- 
urces of Recuayhuanca are poorer. Although the Vicosinos do not own their own 

nd, they--like the inhabitants of Hualcan--have more of the means of subsistence 
hand. 

Vicos and Hualcan lie on the slope of the Cordillera Blanca, the White Range of the 
ides, which is capped with glaciers. Recuayhuanca, on the other hand, lies along a 
rrow, lower ridge of land that is separated from this range by a valley. The effects 
e twofold. In the first place, Recuayhuanca has no high pasture land on which to keep 
rge herds and the flocks are limited in size. The Recuayhuanquino therefore lacks 
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the form of social security provided by animals which can be sold in case of emer- 
gency expenditures, such as funerals. In the second place, the absence of glaciers 
above the village means that the local farmer has no water for irrigation during the 
dry season and can only farm during part of the year, in contrast to the other villages 
which plant continually. Aside from these geographical disadvantages, the area of 
village land has been reduced by the incursions of neighboring landlords over the 
years. Population growth over the last century has increased the pressure. 

The net effect is that Recuayhuanca can not be supported by an agricultural econo- 
my, nor has it been for some time. Recuayhuanquinos have been known in the area as 
specialists and as traders for a long time and they have also been resorting to work 
on the coast over a considerable period to supplement what they derive from the land. 
Apparently, for the men at least, the large movement to the coast started in the first 
decade of this century with the expansion of commercial agriculture on the coast at 
the same time that Chinese and Japanese laborers moved up in the economic status 
hierarchy and a new source of labor was required on the plantations (Romero 1949: 
411-412). For the women, while there was some earlier coastal work, the expansion 
of this activity came ten to twenty years later. 

Travel to the coast has continued to be important to the community. About four-fifth 
(78 per cent) of the men have been to the coast, and a quarter (27 per cent) of the wom. 
en. Of the sixty-three men who have been to the coast 90 per cent have given work as 
a reason, and of the thirty-two women, 41 per cent work, but there is an increasing 
variety of reasons presented for coastal travel. Quite a few simply want to see the 
world, some visit relatives, a couple have gone outside to study, and one man who 
makes religious ornaments said that he was ''called by his art.'' The greater variety 
of reasons is found among those who are in the top half of the community economically 
majority.give economic reasons for leaving the village. These almost entirely involve 
basic necessities--to have enough food and, most frequently, to buy clothing. They are 
not reasons that involve the accumulation of capital in the form of more land or ani - 
mals, or the accumulation of prestige through the expenditure of money in fiesta par- 
ticipation. Mere subsistence requires such work. 

The form of work varies. Women who work outside are not under contract. Some 
men go under a labor contract for which they have received a sum in advance, gener- 
ally to meet some emergency. This type of employment is more frequently utilized 
by the poorer Recuayhuanquinos than by those who are better off. Older men have used 
this procedure more than the young ones do now. 

There are certain advantages to free work and Recuayhuanquinos appreciate them. 
Without a contract, they are free to move up and down the coast, leaving one place for 
another if there is a possibility of better wages or better rations. For some, it is just 
a matter of getting to know the area. As one woman put it, ''My husband was wild to 
get to know the whole coast and we moved constantly. Since the two of us were earning 
we made out very well and could keep on going."' 

This traveling takes in not only the plantations and small settlements of the coast, 
but also the cities including Lima. Again, it is the wealthier rather than the poorer 
who are more apt to get to the cities, the men more than the women and the younger 
more than the older. But the haciendas of the coast continue to attract the bulk of trav- 
el from all economic groups. 

For those currently in their late 'teens and early twenties, it is pretty much as- 
sumed that they will spend some time on the coast, both men and women. While the 
women are more likely to go outside if they are married, they, too, are beginning to go 
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while still single inorderto spend acouple of years earning money before marriage. 
[The kinds of work performed are several. Field work on the plantations dominates, 
hough both men and women also serve as domestics for hacienda managers or in 
cities. A couple of men have held minor government posts in Lima and several 

re done factory work, ranging from the fish canning factories to the caustic soda 

nt of Grace and Co. 

About half of those who go consider the work hard. Almost all consider the work 
1gerous and most have felt the hazards personally--tuberculosis, malaria, machete 
sidents among the field workers and chemical burns in the factory group. 

While on the coast, the Recuayhuanquinos have a wide range of experience. Aside 

m the obvious encounters with new foods, various forms of entertainment, sports, 
dical facilities and so on, they have others which broaden their world view consid- 

ibly. Many come back with a fairly accurate picture of other nations of the world 

i definite knowledge of the customs of other peoples. Aside from the woman who 

yt trying to teach me proper greetings in Japanese, there were six people who turned 
with a useful phrase or two in, English and one could carry on an English conversa- 

n. More important for their new roles as Peruvians, the Recuayhuanquinos have 

ned a good deal of sophistication with respect to national institutions. Almost all 

9 went out during the period from 1945 to 1948 joined the labor unions that came in- 

being at that time and gained a fairly clear idea of the functions of the labor move- 
nt. Some learned about the Aprista political party, which was functioning openly 

n, and have become accustomed to evaluating the national government and political 

cties in terms of whatthey dofor the worker or the effects of their policies on prices. 

[This awakening to the outside world has not affected all equally. Those who go only 
the haciendas of the coast are still somewhat insulated within their own society which 

ry Carry with them. These people see a considerable amount of the outside world but 
not really get an intimate glimpse of the ''style of life'' of the coast. The exceptions 

2 those who are taken into private homes for domestic work. 

At the same time, a considerable percentage of Recuayhuanquinos go to the cities. 
those who have gone to the coast, about half the men (48 per cent) and a quarter of 

. women (25 per cent) have been to the cities, and this means that they have gone as 

lividuals; they can not stay insulated within their own societies. These people are 

more acculturated as a group than those who have gone only to the coastal planta- 
ns. For example, of twenty-four men who have been to the haciendas, about a sixth 

' per cent) have adopted Western dress, while half (48 per cent) of twenty-five city 

ivelers have done so, as opposed to 7 per cent of fifteen men who have never been to 

» coast. 

Still, even those who go only to the haciendas are quite different as a group from 

yse who have never been beyond the valley. Coastal contact is obviously the main 

irce of change for the men and women of Recuayhuanca in bringing them closer to 
at appears to be Mestizo status. 

For the present generation, the nature of outside participation is different. The 

ildren now being born in the community grow up ina situation in which their fathers 

2ak Spanish and many wear Western dress. In fact, without ever having been to the 

ast, a number of children speak Spanish and several wear outside garments. They 
e in a context in which the coast is part of their frame of reference. Their relatives 

vel there frequently, communication by mail is constant and they have a great deal 
knowledge about the world outside the valley. In addition, their parents who have 

irned the importance of literacy, as needed for effective participation in the outside 
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world, do all in their power to see that their children get an education. This includes 
the new development of sending them to school in Marcara, a daily walk of twelve 
miles that provides a real test of interest, particularly in the rainy season. The cumt 
lative result of this is that the children are better equipped than their parents to 
leave the insulated Indian groups when they get to the coast and to move even further 
into coastal society. Thus, a very few are becoming members of the coastal middle 
class instead of the laboring class. 

What, then, are the results of outside contact for Recuayhuanca? How can the com- 
munity be characterized? 

As far as Marcara is concerned, while some of the Mestizos will admit that the 
Recuayhuanquinos are '"'a little more civilized'' than the Vicosinos, they still apply the 
name of Indian to them and do not accept socially even the most acculturated. For the 
Marcarino, the status of birth in the Indian group takes precedence over any acquired 
Mestizo characteristics. 

From the viewpoint of the Vicosinos, the Recuayhuanquinos represent a group some 
what different from themselves, and something of a referent for those Indians who are 
upwardly mobile. These tend to look for wives from Recuayhuanca. For the Indian 
who holds the Mestizo-Indian context of the valley as his main reference point, the 
people of Recuayhuanca appear to represent something of an intermediate grpup, not 
included by members of either of the others, but transitional between them. 

The Recuayhuanquinos, however, standing in a different position in the local syster 
and with a view beyond it, regard matters differently. If their opinions are to be con- 
sidered, it is difficult to describe them either as members of a definable group or as 
transitional between the Indian and Mestizo castes. 

What do they consider themselves? There are a few who call themselves Mestizos, 
or the term which they prefer, caballeros, and when confronted with a situation in 
which they are called upon to take a stand, repeat, ''We are with Marcar4, not Vicos. 
They are aware, however, that they are not accepted as such and that their bases for 
classification--language, dress and education--are not those employed by the Mes- 
_tizos. Having gained some familiarity with the point of view of the outsider, they knov 
that the people of the towns do not hold a high opinion of them. A very small group 
accepts the label of Indian, applied to them by the Mestizos. 

Most Recuayhuanquinos, however, are less explicit about what they are than about 
what they are not. They are very definite in saying that they are not Indians and do 
all they can to dissociate themselves from the group with which the Mestizos identify 
them. The results of this are quite evident in their conduct toward the Vicosinos, this 
exhibiting many of the features that are displayed in the behavior of the Marcarinos 
toward the Indians. The epithets which the Mestizos apply to Indians--thieving, dirty, 
lazy, backward--are frequently heard when Recuayhuanquinos talk about Vicosinos. 
When Vicosinos attend fiestas in Recuayhuanca, they are quite often kept outside the 
house, eating separately. The Vicosino men who have married into the village are 
treated with contempt by most, including their domineering wives and their families. 

What is left for the Recuayhuanquinos? Some would like to be identified with the 
Mestizo group, almost an impossibility, and almost all strive to dissociate them- 
selves from the Indian group, a situation productive of a great deal of self-hate. Some 
escape from the dilemma by saying that such classifications are nonsense, ''We are 
all paisanos (fellow countrymen).'' Others, however, take the solution of referring to 
themselves as obreros, or workers. 

This solution, in my opinion, is the answer to what the Recuayhuanquinos are be- 
coming. They cannot move upward in the caste system of the area so they leave the 
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stem _ entirely for the more open system of the coast in both a figurative and a literal 

ise. ! 

siterally, they are leaving. A household census showed that the families tabulated 

re a total of fifty-two people living outside the village. 8 Of these people, sixteen 

re gone outside within the local area, but twelve of these have married into what are 

isidered Indian communities. Thus, only the four who have gone to the towns may be 

isidered upwardly mobile in moving out. The vast majority of those who have left 

cuayhuanca have gone to the coast. The net result is that, of those who given up res- 
nce in what is considered an Indian community, 90 per cent have moved to the coast, 
y 10 per cent to the Mestizo towns. 

n addition there are many who would like to leave but cannot; they are strongly iden- 
ed with the way of life of the coast. There are many of these. Almost all who have 

sn there say that they like coastal life and most, except for those who are too old, 

» planning to return. Nevertheless, they do come back. The main reason given for 
urning is family responsibility to someone who was sick or left alone. Another rea- 

1 was that the person himself got sick or became too old for work. 

Nhen these people return, many of them are not happy. They complain about the 
uble of readjusting: ''I had a terrible time getting used to life back here--I couldn't 
nd the food,'' or ''When I first came back, I couldn't get used to the climate, the 

n and the thunder,'' or 'I can't stand it here--the people are dull."' 

ome stress the wonderful times they had on the coast, going out after work to enjoy 
mselves or sitting listening to the radio. More seriously, some have looked at the 

y of life as a whole and found it superior. The following statement of a man who re- 
ned to Recuayhuanca unwillingly is in sharp contrast to the frequently described at- 
hment of the Indian to the land: ''Life is better on the coast. Here you work and it 

't certain. There is no security in farming. It can turn out well or not. Look at the 

y we sowed potatoes this year for nothing. On the coast, you don't have to think a- 

it anything, only the work."! 

\part, then, from those who actually do leave, there is a large group of people for 

om the society of the coast is their main reference group and for whom anything 

m the coast is desirable. This emerges clearly in the way that they identify almost 

sry new experience with the coast--city clothes, listening to the radio or even the 

currence of an eclipse, all of these being experiences which they have encountered 
ally. Having rejected their status in the local system, and realistically not seeking 

enter a higher one within it, they psychologically renounce the whole system and 

yose to participate in a larger world. 

Nor do they move as a group. It is not Recuayhuanca that is changing and coming to 

resent something new to its members, a new social category. Change does not mean 
attempt of the Recuayhuanquinos to improve the status of the community as a whole. 

ther, it is the rejection of a group that they know is labelled Indian by people leaving 
individuals to join a different, larger society. 

[This is shown in two ways. First, the more acculturated the individual, the less 

ely he is to participate in community activities, either fiestas or the holding of po- 

cal office. Thus, of the twenty-one young adult men who are rated as relatively 

icculturated, 52 per cent have held one of the traditional political offices while, a- 

ng the fifteen highly acculturated, only 20 per cent have occupied office. 9 

n the second place, having rejected the caste society, the Recuayhuanquino has little 

erest in the movements that promise to raise the position of his group as a whole 

hin that society. Such a movement, the Peasant League of Ancash, which attracted 

mbers in Vicos about ten years ago, found no support in Recuayhuanca. 
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Instead, Recuayhuanquinos are leaving their community, actually or psychologically 
to become Protestants, participants in labor unions and members of political parties. 
They live in a national, rather than a local society. 


Cornell University 
NOTES 


1. The research reported here was carried on in 1951 and 1952 with the support of a 
Buenos Aires Convention Fellowship and with assistance from the Cornell Peru Proj- 
ect under the direction of Dr. Allan Holmberg. Thanks are also due Dr. Pauline Ma- 
har for her helpful suggestions regarding this Tage 

2. The Vicos census was taken by Dr. Mario Vazquez. Vicos, like Recuayhuanca, i 
here treated as it was in 1952 before the Peru Project initiated its program of change 
in the village. 

3. For tables referring to dress, the total number of cases is smaller than the total 
numbers of men (83) and women (119) in the village because it was difficult to obtain 
accurate information for those temporarily out of the village. Since some of these 
people were on the coast and coastal experience increases the likelihood of adopting | 
Western dress the percentages given for Western dress probably represent too small 
a proportion of the total population. 

4, Since a large part of the arable land of the highland area is controlled by hacien- 
das (see Ford 1955: ch. 2), if their residents are able to utilize a large proportion 
of the hacienda land, they are likely to be in a better position than members of inde- 
pendent communities which have been squeezed on to the less desirable land. Thus, 
for Vicos, Vazquez estimates that the peones farm 85 per cent of the land and Mangin 
also considers it to be a high proportion of the land (Mangin, 1954: III-2). 

5. It is still improbable that they will ever be admitted to the elite group of the na- 
tion (see Beals 1953: 329, 334). 

6. Some observers (e.g., Mangin 1954: V-21) have suggested that the term cholo be 
used to denote such a transitional group in which mobile individuals may find accept- 
ance. 

7. For the town of Muquiyauyo, further south in the Peruvian highlands, Adams 
(1953) describes the process of transformation of the caste system into a class systen 
with the disappearance of the overt traits distinguishing the castes and with increased 
mobility. This process is not now in operation in the Callején de Huaylas but will prok 
ably occur in the future as larger numbers of Indians take on the status characteristic 
that are now the property of the Mestizos. At any rate, what happens then is not that 
the Indian moves into the Mestizo group but rather, that the groups themselves are re 
defined. 

8. These are family members who would be living within the household, usually 
the nuclear family, if they were in the village. Not counted were whole families which 
had left and were therefore not tabulated in the census. Thus, many people in the vil- 
lage also have relatives such as cousins living outside who are not included in these 
figures. 

9. Since the men over the age of 40 do not include any who are rated as highly ac- 
culturated, as measured by the adoption of Western dress, these figures are limited 
to those in the 20-39 group which covers a range of acculturation among those with 
equal opportunity, in terms of age, to have held office. 
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LONG-TERM TRENDS OF CHANGE AMONG THE IROQUOIS 


William N. Fenton 


WHY IROQUOIS culture survives for study at all is a question that has plagued me 


since the first day of my field work a generation ago. Because it was rich enough to oc: 


cupy my full attention, I held recovery as my first objective, and never made a proper 
acculturation study. Instead I tried to find out how the culture is transmitted, how an 
Iroquois learns the tradition which his community zealously guards, and what it is. 
This process which we call education goes on in the homes of the longhouse people and 
at the public ceremonies in the longhouse or council house. As field work expanded 
from community to community the wider relationships of tribal culture became appar- 
ent. And being naturally inclined to history, I sensed that the long documentary record 
would give time depth to contemporary observations, and the chance to do real history 


relieved some of the frustration which then beset American ethnographers who were un: 


der attack from the ''functionalists'' for inferring history mainly from distributions. 
With the Iroquois one could do both. The immediate situation and its relation to long- 
term trends in cultural history could be studied together. 

The stability-change polarity, which Herskovits poses as a paradox (Herskovits, 
1948, pp. 18, 20), can be illustrated by reference to several Iroquois patterns and in- 
stitutions without actually explaining the process involved. Does pattern really serve 
as a cultural continuant for custom? Once a pattern gets established does it actually 
persist despite substitutions within its framework? Indeed both propositions appeared 
to be true for Iroquois suicide (Fenton, 1941). Yet neither the principles of integration 
nor renewed function explains what goes on. But out of this attempt developed a method 
for ethno-historical studies which I have called 'up streaming" because it proceeds 
directly from the known present to the less known past, seeking to identify long-term 
trends (Fenton, 1949, 1952, 1957). It rests on three assumptions: 

{ 1. Major patterns of culture remain stable over long periods of time, suoadeune re- 
peated uniformities; 

2. These patterns can best be seen by reading history backwards; 

3. Sources which ring true at both ends of the time span merit confidence (Fenton, 

b957, 21-22), 
I will use the method here because I may be expected to sketch longhouse culture, to 
discuss its transmission, to illustrate some long-term trends, and then to inquire in- 
to hypotheses of cultural transmission. Recent papers by Bruner and Dorothy Eggan 
have set me to wondering again (Bruner, 1956a, 1956b, Eggan, 1956). 


II 


The Introduction to the Iroquois Eagle Dance (Fenton, 1953, pp. 6-8) carries a Ppic- 
ture of life at Coldspring and of the culture of the Seneca longhouse settlement in 1933. 
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th slight modifications the same sketch might be substituted that year for Newtown 

Cattaraugus, for Tonawanda (Fenton, 194lb, 1951), or the Six Nations Reserve at 

and River, Canada, where houses are more widely spaced. It may hold for Onondaga; 

scarora affords less detail (Wallace, 1951); and St. Regis and Caughnawaga Mohawk 
nmunities were then Iroquois mainly in speech and values. It would please me to 

.r that it is a fair picture today. Now that we have integrated schools in New York 

te, the temptation is great to echo Morgan, a century ago, and prophesy that the 

ian way of life will rapidly disappear. It probably will. I remember Arthur Parker's 

jtalgia for the generation departed from the Newtown of his youth and the culture 

ich they took with them. But I, too, can now look back over a generation on Cold- 

‘ing and it is easy to say it too is finished. All but a few of my Eagle dancers are 

le, yet Iam confident that the ceremony could take place tonight. Will it tomorrow? 

\ dozen traits make up the Longhouse model: 

. Live ''down below'' near the longhouse, give more attention to community affairs 
than to neatness and repair of premises, although one's garden of maize-beans- 
squash-potatoes may be kept weed free; 

. Use Indian as a first language; 

». Attend ''doings'' of Handsome Lake's religion at the longhouse and take active 
roles in ceremonies; 

t, Attend and hold private feasts for medicine societies and assume roles of False- 
faces, etc.; 

». Sing, dance, and serve in a mutual aid society; 

». Possess ritual equipment (i.e., masks, rattles, drums, bundles, etc.) and cos- 
tume appropriate to these roles; 

. Woman possesses and uses corn pounder (mortar and pestle), basket sieves, 
iron trade kettle, paddle and spoons, and other gear for making corn soup, corn 
bread on occasion; 

}. Man has a drawshave horse, drying racks over stone and other gear appropriate 
to woodworking on snow snakes, lacrosse sticks, carving, basket handles, etc.; 

). Know, collect, and employ ''all kinds of (herbal) medicines" to cure sickness, 
ward off witchcraft, and lay ghosts; 

). Use kinship terms, possess and know clan names and affiliations; 

. Exalt life chiefs over elective council and assert independent sovereignty of the 
Six Nations; 

. Play moccasin game at one's wake, be buried in clan cemetery by opposite moiety 
with longhouse service; and have memorial Dead Feast in one's honor. 

2 value system exalts hospitality, sharing, helpfulness, respect for elders and 

dness to children. A European who wishes to stand well with them, Weiser wrote 

» hundred years ago, ''must practice well the three following virtues:--(1) Speak 

truth; (2) Give the best that he has; (3) Show himself not a coward, but courageous 
all cases''(P. Wallace, 1945, p. 201). But the mild person who speaks easily and 
dly succeeds to public roles which the women withhold from the over-anxious per- 

1. In theory the ideal chiefs are even-tempered men, impervious to gossip, on whom 

people look with confidence. They are good natured, treat all people alike, act un- 
fishly and work for the good of society. Humor is impersonal and role-directed, but 
te effective, nonetheless, in releasing tension. 


III 
lowis this model transmitted and at what age levels and in what context is it learned? 
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While the model catches at external traits (the museum specimens familiar since 
Morgan's reports to the New York Board of Regents), a great deal of it is learned and 
internalized from infancy through childhood. What gets internalized becomes the signif- 
icant or symbolic behavior of language, gesture, and song. Other non-symbolic behav- 
ior is manifest on the motor level in games, use of tools, posture and gait, dancing, 
and in seasonal activities. In social relations undemonstrative affection supports with- 
drawal and dividing meetings spatially by sexes and moieties; adoption keeps the house- 
hold 'solid;" and the chain of friendship is kept bright by visiting, hospitality, giving 
presents, and celebrating feasts together. The society ranks itself into "Chiefs,'' War- 
riors, Women (Matrons), Children, infants on the board, and ''those who face this way 
from beneath the ground" (still unborn). In ritual the women are sandwiched between 
the warriors and the dead, who like the elders remaining home in bed exert a strong 
sanction of conformity. Though most of the statuses supporting conservatism are as- 
cribed and these enjoy prestige, a way is left open for chiefs of merit who by gift of 
mind, or grace of oratory rise to positions of power. The village chief or chiefs and 
town council of elders decide most issues by unanimity, or consent. From family coun- 
cil, to town, to tribe, to confederacy and down again there were regular steps ina 
chain of administration which utilized basic models of structure (the longhouse writ 
large), and followed established procedures and devices for reaching unanimity. Their 
confederacy was but a League of ragged villages, as Franklin said of it, but it worked 
better than any other in the colonies. 

The model, finally, contains repetitive behavior--a few patterns of sequence that 
govern ritual. One salient feature is the speech of greeting and thanksgiving listing 
stations in the pantheon. Another is the song cycles, some alternating with speeches. 

A third is the feast pattern. A fourth is the yearly round of agricultural festivals, the 
Indian New Year (Feast of Dreams), and the spring and autumn visits of the False- 
faces. Finally, the pattern of condolence and the Death Feast marks every change in 
office and in family relationship from the village matron to the League chief, involving 
more people, time, and absorbing more energy as level rises. 

Looking now at the five levels of behavior--external, internal, motor, social, and 
ritual--let us see where and when each of the dozen traits is acquired. 

The Iroquois distinguish between performance at home and in '"'the crowd.'"!' Home 
means within the assuring support of the kindred--the maternal family and the fringe 
.of spouses--or the nuclear family. ''The crowd" means at public meetings in the long- 
house. That represents the order of learning. 

Although infants are carried to the longhouse to receive clan names, internal aspects 
of the model are acquired at home by the age of six, certainly by puberty. This includes 
language behavior, kinship, values, elementary motor skills, including dancing, sing- 
ing, and folklore. Motor skills in games, dancing, and singing are reinforced in peer 
groups of siblings and age mates. Gangs of boys wander from ballground in and out of 
public ceremonies to join at the end of the line. Formal instruction between generations 
is minimal. Grandparent, uncle, or a visiting relative may instruct children who are 
supposed to learn to dance at home before performing publicly, but parents frequently 
are as amazed as we are wondering where the children did learn. 'Lodge Boy" or 
"Thrown Away''--the orphan living with old people at the wood's edge to grow up as 
culture hero--fits the education of some erudite Iroquois sources. 

The mutual aid society is the logical outgrowth of peer groups. 

Knowledge and continuity of public ceremonies rests on participation repeated over 
many years until all roles are fulfilled and mastered. Without formal instruction, and 
with little tutoring, replacement and consistency over the years is amazing. 
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lerbalism, bodies of systematic knowledge, such as long ritual song cycles, and 
eches are subjects of individual instruction. But even these are learned by listen- 
and participating, reinforced by lonely rehearsal. 
‘he great bodies of ritual knowledge, however, are imparted in public cantexts. The 
ation myth, the Deganawidah epic of the founding of the League, and the Code of 
idsome Lake are recited periodically before large assemblies. Hearing the Code of 
idsome Lake once or twice a year for four mornings from one of the great speakers 
lls OWN COMmunity, hearing visiting preachers, and attending the Six Nations meet- 
s at a distant longhouse does, in time, distribute its content among many minds ina 
iety that for centuries has schooled its members to memorize prodigious quantities 
nformation. Tryouts may be held by the Faith-keepers when a new preacher is need- 
What always amazes me, however, is to return to an Iroquois community and see a 
"parative youngster rise in the speaker's place without prolonged training under the 
er men. 
‘he ceremony of the Condolence Council belongs to the old men who are chiefs, its 
ncipal actors are adult men, itis rarely performed and then only between frosts, 
it is taught formally at rehearsals. The order of ceremony and the structure of the 
igue are communicated by a mnemonic laid down in corn, or carved on a cane, and 
wampum strings. A chief's daughter learned it by listening but never performed 
e as critic. Younger men are put in the rehearsal and tried out for parts (Fenton, 
0, pp. 42-46). At that, I suspect that the good performers learned quite early from 
rs Or as small boys by listening outside. 


IV 


‘here are two things wrong with the model. It holds for the Longhouse neighborhood 
hree communities, and that is a shrinking world. It has not always been so. As 

g as men went out and worked as gangs of age mates preserving the pattern of the 

> party, community life was undisturbed. Good roads came in 1930, Indian children 
n after were integrated in central school districts at Tonawanda and Allegany; and 

h cars, the movies, and now television, the isolation of Grand River even is gone. 
rertheless, what are the cultural roots of the model? 

. Scattered settlements of frame houses were built in the 19th century, the log house 
. replaced bark longhouses by 1800, and prior to 1710, there were clan towns, which 
-e palisaded up to 1690 in the Mohawk valley. 

. Even Seneca is a dying language. Wallace Chafe tested fifth and sixth graders from 
egany and Cattaraugus in 1956 finding six from Red House and one from Cattaraugus 
» understood the language. School performance judged by reading scores bears no 
ation to participation in Indian culture. Isolation is the factor. The nearer Buffalo, 
less culture (in an Iroquois sense). Curiously, spoken Mohawk shows greater vigor 
10ugh the content of Iroquois culture there is significantly less. Mohawk has been a 
tten language since 1690, Seneca since 1840, but only a few older people write it 

ay. Huron, now extinct, was known much earlier. What will study of these materials 
a modern linguist tell us of drift and conservatism? Whole vocabularies have 

pped out of use, and words have acquired new meaning. 

-4,. The present Longhouse religion stems from a revitalization movement about 

0. Save the ''Life of Mary Jemison"! (Seaver), no earlier documentation exists for 
agricultural festivals first described by Morgan, 1851. But the False-faces and 
rationale of medicine societies based on dreams and cures goes back to Huronia 
Shamplain's day (1615) (Fenton, 1941, p. 176). The Seneca Midwinter Festival is 
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the lineal descendant of the Huron rite, and it may even survive the language. 

5-6. Songs with nonsense syllables and the musical instruments that accompany ther 
elaborate some quite simple patterns. The five note scale with return to tonic of Grea 
Feather Dance and Bear Dance contrast markedly with modern stomp dances. The Iro. 
quois themselves distinguish old and new Women's and Fish Dance songs which they a1 
continually composing on modern themes. The medicine show of fifty years ago took 
over some out of use war dance songs. And since no one thought it important to study t 
medicine ''show,'' we should not fail to document current Pan-Indian movements. 

7. The corn mortar and pestle is rapidly going out of use and with it go motor habits 
three hundred years old. No longer does the visitor awake to the thump and laughter o: 
women pounding corn for breakfast. Wooden mortars replaced stone in 1700. Likewise 
iron kettles secured in trade after pottery went out in the 17th century are now heir- 
looms. Can the addiction of modern Iroquois housewives to fine aluminum ware derive 
from the rich symbolism attending the kettle in Iroquois hospitality? ''They have pro- 
vided a kettle for us,''--given us a feast, or raised a fund for us. 

8. Iroquois woodworking got a great lift from the Rochester Museum's Art Project 
of 1935. Cutting toward oneself in carving derives from using ancient tools like the 
crooked knife, beaver's tooth and scrapers. The method of casting darts, snow snake: 
and fish spears from the index finger is reminiscent of the spear thrower, and keeps 
alive some primitive harpooning technique. 

9. Herbalism and witchcraft are unknown quantities in contemporary culture, but 
some plant names are documented in contact times. 

10. Classificatory kinships gave way to American usage a generation ago. 

11. The life chiefs went out in 1924 in Canada, in 1848 among the Seneca Nation, bu 
they went to earth and their old prestige remains undiminished among the Longhouse 
people. 

12. The Condolence Council and reburial rites are still performed in Canada. 


V 


In looking at the broad sweep of Iroquois history the principles of integration and 
function are most attractive and useful for explaining the survival of major institutions 
and constructs. But when the process of transmission is examined closely as to age ar 
context of learning, the Iroquois data appear to substantiate Bruner's early learning 
hypothesis: 

"That which is learned and internalized in infancy and early childhood is most resist- 
ant to change in contact situations" (Bruner, 1956, p. 197). 

The Iroquois data also support a contrary hypothesis (Hart, 1955, p. 143). The for- 

mal areas of culture are learned late, they are subjects of instruction, and they sup- 


port the great ceremonies and institutions which are the show pieces of the culture. 
These activities are most stable. 


New York State Museum and Science Service 
NOTES 


1. Linton has remarked how towns confederated for peace had substituted the ball 
game for inter-tribal warfare (Linton, 1955, 605). 


2. Grand River is at the cross roads of television communication, receiving Detroit 
Windsor, Cleveland, Buffalo, Hamilton, and Toronto. 
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MATRIARCHY OR MISTAKE 
The Role of Iroquois Women through Time 


Cara B. Richards 


IN THE COURSE of field researches on the Onondaga reservation during 1955 through 
1956, informants made several statements to me which were not consistent with the 
traditionally powerful position for women in the society. J My first assumption was thi 
these statements resulted from long continued acculturation. Turning to the anthropo- 
logical literature for clarification of the status of women only led to further confusion 
however, so it seemed expedient to discard two main assumptions that most Iroquoian 
ists, including myself, had been taking for granted and to re-examine the historical 
literature with a different frame of reference. 

The assumption that the status of women in Iroquoian society had not changed mate- 
rially prior to 1784, the beginning of reservation life, was the first to be laid aside. ‘ 
second was the assumption that Iroquois women had always been powerful in the socie 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate the potentialities of a fresh look at historic« 
evidence starting with the alternative hypotheses that there was a considerable change 
in the status of women prior to 1784 and that this change was in the direction of incre 
ing power. 

One aspect of power is the making of key decisions (Lasswell 1952: 333). The abilit 
to make such decisions, and the circumstances in which such ability can be exercised 
may be taken as indices of the relative power held by men and women (or any other soa 
cial category) within a society. The fate of captives is one area in which later writers 
‘state that women held the power, i.e., madekey decisions. Marriage, including choic 
of mate, form of marriage, and division of children after separation are other such 
areas.” What do historical documents say on these subjects? 


Captives 


Early sources indicate that the council of elders, with the help of the members of a 
war party, decided the fate of a captive. According to Father le Mercier among the 
Hurons in 1637, a woman whose brother was being avenged by the death of a captive 
was obviously unhappy at his fate, which was torture and death, but apparently could 
do nothing except bring him food and show ''remarkable solicitude for him.' The "Ca 
tains'' deemed his sacrifice necessary for the good of the nation (Thwaites, 1899: XIII 
81). 

In 1642, only a few years later, Father Jougues, a captive among the Mohawks, re- 
ported that the death of a fellow Frenchman was ordered by an ''old man'' because the 
Frenchman had made the sign of the cross over the oldman's grandchild. > The child’: 
mother apparently had nothing to say (Thwaites, 1899: XXVIII: 133 ff.). 

In 1644, Father Bressani, alsoa prisoner among the Iroquois, indicated thata woma 


had the power to decide the fate of a captive, but only after the prisoner had been give 
to her by the council. 
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.adisson, in 1652, gives a clear description of the disposal of captives among the 

hawks at that time. He had the fortune, or misfortune, to be captured twice, and 

also brought back a captive himself on one occasion. The first time he was cap- 

ed, he was well treated from the very beginning (1885: 29ff.). When he arrived at 

village, the woman who was to be his adopted mother came out with her son who 

him to safety before he could be subjected to the gauntlet. An hour later, the eld- 

held a council, his adopted mother gave them a wampum belt, and Radisson was 

free. 

,ater, Radisson went on a hunting trip and killed his three guides, thinking to es- 

e. He was recaptured but was able to blame the killing on an Algonquin who had 

n with him at the time and who was killed when he was recaptured. This undoubt- 

y saved Radisson's life, but even so his treatment as a captive this time was quite 

erent from his first experience: he was bound and tortured like the rest (Radisson, 

5: 41 ff.). When he arrived back at the same village, his adopted mother, with the 

p of her husband, managed to separate him from the rest of the captives and take 

1 home, still bound. When a band of armed men came for him, they addressed his 

per father who gave him up to them although his adopted mother cried and lament- 
Radisson was tortured for several days while his mother stood by to comfort him, 

d him, and tend his wounds, but unable to prevent the torture (Radisson, 1885: 53 

. Finally a long council was held to dispose of the prisoners. Radisson's adopted 

ther entered, sang briefly, deposited two wampum belts, then left. His adopted fa- 

r spoke and sang at length, his adopted brother sang, and his father gave additional 

mpum belts. After consulting together, the elders finally set Radisson free once 

re (Radisson, 1885: 57ff.). 

Nhen Radisson himself returned from a raid with a female captive he decided to 

e her to his adopted mother as a slave and so informed villagers including his a- 

ted sisters who met the war party at their landing. When they arrived at the village 

next day, Radisson's adopted mother came out, took the slave he had intended for 

-and led her home, just as she had done with Radisson himself at his first capture. 

_ did not claim her natural son's prisoner, however, only the one who had been in- 

ded for her. ” 

.adisson made other statements about captives. He said that the captain of a war 

ty gave his captives away to some of his men to show that he had ''the power as 

ch as the honor.''!9 He also spoke of a man who intended to defy the council and dis- 

e of his prisoners without consulting the elders. These men met him outside the 

age, told him that they alone had the right to dispose of captives and ordered ''sol- 

rs'' to kill the captives, which was done. 

n 1655, Father Dablon indicated the ''proper'' way to defy the council. Among the 

es, an Iroquois prisoner was given to a woman to replace her brother. The woman 

3 away at the time, but when she returned, she insisted that the prisoner be put to 

th. The council was forced reluctantly to comply. 12 Father Dablon recorded a sim- 

r case among the Onondagas. Again the council had assigned a captive to a family 

h the intent that he should be a replacement for a deceased warrior. The brother of 

deceased man had already doomed forty men who had been given to him previously, 

| against the wishes of the council he also sentenced this latest captive to death. 

n 1724, Lafitau stated that women could commission warriors to go on a raid to 

ng back captives, and that women could instigate or stop a war party. It is interest- 

to note that Lafitau stated women had control only over the children of their sons, 

Over warriors in general, or their own maternal kin. Warriors thus had the obliga- 

1 to revenge or replace their paternal kindred. 
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In 1781, according to Horatio Jones, a prisoner of the Senecas, his adopted mother 
commissioned a chief to go with a war party preparing to leave and bring back a cap- 
tive for her. This woman did not spare Horatio from the gauntlet but she did protect 
him afterwards, hid him from the drunken warriors and finally adopted him (Harris, 
1903: 391 ff.). Before she could do that, however, the chief she had commissioned 
told the council the circumstances and stated that he and another warrior involved in 
the capture made no claim to the prisoner. The council which "decided upon the dis- 
position of the survivors'' then awarded Jones to the woman. 15 His adopted father did 
not object but ''seemed an indifferent spectator" (Harris, 1903: 415). The relationship 
of the chief who captured Horatio to the woman who hired him is not mentioned, but 
since he was the half-breed son of a white trader (Harris, 1903: 391) he could not hav 
been the offspring of one of her sons. Therefore, this case does not correspond with 
the description given by Lafitau. 

Jones also recounted an incident which occurred as the war party was returning wit! 
the captives. An Oneida woman who was accompanying the band intervened to save the 
life of Captain Boyd and ''claimed him as her son" (Harris, 1903: 400). At the council 
meeting, however, it was decided to return Boyd and some others to Niagara; he was 
not given to the Oneida woman (Harris, 1903: 414ff.). 

Morgan's informants, in 1851, living so long after active warfare, gave him a highl 
idealized picture of capture, and adoption, which does not correspond with any of the 
documentary descriptions (Morgan, 1901: 331 ff.). 

‘he foregoing examination of the documents indicates that far from being able to 
make key decisions concerning the fate of captives, women in the early period had 
little if any decision making power. Later they shared power with men in the family 
but could only exercise this power after the captors and the council (both male) had 
waived their claim. Still later the position of women appeared somewhat stronger sinc 
they were able to intervene and even actually instigate the capture of an individual al- 
though it was still necessary to complete the formality of obtaining council approval. 


Marriage 


According to Jacques Cartier in 1535, the Iroquoian speakers he encountered on the 
St. Lawrence river took ''two or three'' wives. They also had a girls' house where 
young women ''of an age to marry'! were ''abandoned to everybody" who desired them 
until theys'met. their match." 

Nearly one hundred years later, in 1624, Father Sagard worked and lived with the 
Hurons, an Iroquoian speaking group. He discussed trial marriage which he considere 
a type of concubinage’~ and mentioned intercourse as a preliminary to true marriage. 
He described ''groups of . . . bad girls'' who were Key together ''in several places'! 
but blamed this on the Frenchmen who came with him. e 

Although Sagard did not specifically mention polygyny, Father Brebeuf did so elever 
years later, in 1635, saying that the Hurons had "only one wife"! although both husbanc 
and wife made frequent changes. , 

One hundred years after Sagard, in 1724, Father Lafitau, describing marriage a- 
mong the Huron and Iroquois, stated that poy ery was not permitted but that polyandr 
was, at least among the Seneca Iroquois. 2 All traces of a girls' house had disappear 
by this time. 

More than one hundred years after Lafitau, Morgan stated that polygamy, presuma: 


bly including both polygyny and polyandry, was forbidden among the Iroquois and ''nev 
er became a practice'' (Morgan, 1901: 315). 
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shoice of a mate.--In 1624, Sagard stated that for a true marriage to take place, a 
ing man had to consult the parents of the girl. If they were agreeable, the young 

1 would accept him as a lover, to please her father if not herself. If she did not 

=e the young man, no further steps were taken, regardless of parental pressure. 

yard stated that a father complained to him about the obstinacy of his daughter in 

s matter. “> If the girl were agreeable, however, the couple married. Concubinage 
s apparently entirely up to the participants. 

n 1724, Lafitau stated that women were charged with marrying off their children. 
said that the mother of a marriageable boy looked for a suitable wife, then after ob- 
ning the consent of the young man, negotiated with the girl's relatives. The consent 
the girl was also required but Lafitau stated that children usually acceded to the 
shes of their parents (Lafitau, 1724: I: 564ff.). 

n 1851, Morgan stated that marriage was under maternal control. The parties to be 
rried might not even know about the negotiations. The father took no interest since 
t would have been an invasion of female prerogatives. Children never objected to 
choice (Morgan, 1901: 311 ff.). 

‘rom a system wherein young people made most of the decisions concerning the 

yice of a mate with some pressure from the girl's father, the Iroquois changed to a 
stem where marriage choice was in the hands of the maternal parents of both boy and 
l and the young people were not even consulted. 

ncest. --Incest regulations which determine choice of mate by defining kinship serve 
illustrate a change in the importance of relationship through the mother. 

n 1624 Sagard stated quite clearly that parents, siblings and cousins were forbidden 
marriage or concubine partners in both lines. Eleven years later, Brebeuf am- 
fied and supported this statement by saying that Hurons did not marry their relatives 
a direct or collateral line however distant the relationship might be. 

3y 1724 according to Lafitau, individuals might marry within the matrilineal sib 
yvided no actual relationship could be proved. On the paternal side the marriage 
yhibition was not extended so far. Lafitau stated he was certain only that marriage 

s prohibited in the first degree of relationship in a direct or collateral paternal 

e although he thought it was also prohibited in the second degree of relationship as 

et ivategau, 1724: 1: 558 ff.). 

3y 1851 Morgan stated that marriage was only prohibited between members of the 
ne matrilineal sib, marriage with paternal kindred was permissible (Morgan, 1901: 


This shift in incest regulations is especially clear. From a time when marriage with 
h paternal and maternal kindred was prohibited the importance of the paternal re- 
lonship gradually decreased until by 1851 only maternal kin were forbidden as mar- 
ge partners. Lafitau recorded a transitional state where the patrilineal relationship 
s still important in determining marriage choice but was less so than matrilineal re- 
ionship. 

Jivision of children after separation. 25 --When parents separated, Sagard said in 
.4, there was some question as to who kept the children. At one point he stated 

t the children were divided evenly, the fathers taking the boys and the mothers the 
ls. 26 ©lsewhere he stated that the children stayed with the father, except for un- 
aned infants. He added that he was not sure that the father would not reclaim even 
se children once they were weaned. 

n 1724 Lafitau mentioned that husbands claimed to have a right to the boys and often 
ne from some distance to take them, aut the mothers refused to allow it and ''took 
yper measures to foil their attempt.'"' 


he, 


By 1851 Morgan stated that the society did not recognize any claim of the fathers ''t 
the custody of their persons or to their nurture.''"* Thus in the division of children a 
ter separation there is another clear shift in the direction of more power for women. 


Summary 


In the foregoing discussion, five elements have been analysed as indices of the rela 
tive power position of the sexes in Iroquois society. All of these indices appear to she 
the same trend, a gradual increase in the decision making power of the women and a 
corresponding loss by the men. Such an analysis suggests that the aboriginal matri- 
archy pictured by Lafitau, Morgan, and Hewitt was indeed a mistake based on a socie 
which was the product of a long continued contact situation. The situation included 
constant warfare with a necessity to recruit new members rapidly; pressure from 
Europeans to alter behavior patterns; and observations by Indians of alternative pro- 
cedures among the Europeans. Such circumstances combined with population loss fro 
disease, and pressure from increasing European settlement produced a condition of 
cultural stress wherein change was inevitable and even essential for social survival. 


Cornell University 
NOTES 


1. One such statement was that the head chief of the Six Nations had no clan moth- 
er, and was not expected to have one. He was chosen for the post by the rest of the 
chiefs, and was not even necessarily a member of the council before he was chosen. 
Thus the most important post in the federal council was filled by the men without any 
need for a clan mother's nomination. 

The second statement was that in naming a child, both the father's and mother's sil 
had to be known. Informants claimed to be mystified as to why this was so since the 
child belonged to its mother's sib, but they still insisted it was necessary. 

The third statement was that Mohawks reckoned descent through the father, not the 
mother. Informants gave examples of how confusing this could be when Mohawks mar 
ried into any of the other Iroquois groups. 

The fourth statement was that individuals could shift moiety affiliation and assume 
membership in their father's sib. 

2. Most writers on the Iroquois, including J. N. B. Hewitt, G. S. Snyderman, W. 
M. Beauchamp, M. C. Randle, LL. Carr, and others, too numerous to mention, con 
ment on the decision making power of women over captives and in marriage. The fol- 
lowing comments are typical: 

"The status women had as the leaders of the family was increased and expanded by 
the process of adoption. They manipulated this social process as they saw fit--they n 
only did the adopting but had the unquestioned right to initiate it'!' (Snyderman, 1948:7' 

"The mothers, the adult women of the ohwachira, because they were the natural 
source of life in it, exercised the right of granting life or of decreeing death to alien 
prisoners who might become their share of the spoils of war for the replacement of 
some of their own kindred who may have been killed; the woman might demand from 
her husband's clansmen, or from those of her daughters, a captive or a scalp to re- 
place a loss in her ohwachira" (Hewitt, 1932: 480). 

"Sometime after adolescence her marriage would be arranged by her mother and 
the mother of a suitable man. Marriage would not change her residence, her name, 
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her place in the clan. The older women, especially the mothers of the spouses, were 
» ones responsible for the success of the marriage and would do their best to keepit 
ing. But if their efforts failed, a broken marriage worked little hardship on the wife 
young child. Another spouse might be brought into the maternal group, and the 

ild's support was the concern of the maternal line, and his name and inheritance 

me from his mother's brother'' (Randle, 1951: 170). 

"It is to be remarked that the Iroquois woman was the sole master of her person; 

r husband or lover acquired marriage rights over her person only by her own con- 
at, or the advice and consent of the elder women of her own ohwachira" (Hewitt, 

32: 482). | 

3. The documents have been sampled at approximately 100 year intervals, and only 
» most obvious sources have been used for this preliminary paper. 

4. ''A woman, the sister of the deceased, brought him some food, showing remark- 
le solicitude for him. You would almost have said that he was her own son, and I do 
- know that this creature did not represent to her him whom she had lost. Her coun- 
lance was very sad, and her eyes seemed all bathed in tears...'' (Thwaites, 1899: 
fee 55)% 

>. ''One day, seeing a little child of three or four years in the cabin...he took off 

; Cap, put it on this child's head, and made a great sign of the cross upon its body. 

e old man seeing that commanded a young man of his cabin...to kill him, --which 
der he executed" (Thwaites, 1899: XXVIII: 133). 

6. ''They therefore gave me, with the ceremonies of the country, to an old woman, 
place of her Grandsire, killed some time before by the Hurons. She, instead of hav- 
y me burned, --as all desired, and had already resolved, --ransomed me from their 
nds at the price of some beads'' (Thwaites, 1899: XXXIX: 75). 

7. '...ye old woman covered me, and ye young man tooke me by the hand and lead 

> out of the company. The old woman made me step aside from those that weare 

ady to strike att me...they brought me into their Cottage....I stayed an hower... 
ere came a company of old men, having pipes in their mouthes, satt about me. After 
1oaking they lead me into another cabban...the old woman followed me, speaking a- 
id, whom they answered with a loud ho, then shee tooke her girdle and about me she 
2d it, so brought me to her cottage!'' (Radisson, 1888: 38). 

. "'.,.drawing me out of my ranck, shee putts me into the hands of her husband, who 
2n bid me have courage, conducting me an other way home to his cabban...uppon 

s heere comes a great number of armed men, enters the Cabban finding me yett 

2d with my cords...made their addresses to my father, and spak to him very loud. 
After a while my father made me rise and delivers me into their hands. My mother 
eing this cryes and laments with both my sisters...'! (Radisson, 1888: 51). 

9. ''My mother comes to meet me, leaping and singing....Sheetakes the woman slave 
it I had and would not that any should medle with her. But my brother's prisoner was 
rned ye same day'"' (Radisson, 1888: 77). 

10. ''My father was a great Captayne in warrs...if by chance he took any prisoners, 
calls one of his men and gives him the captives, saying that its honour enough to 
mmand the conquerors, and by his example shews to the yong men that he has the 
wer as much as the honour"! (Radisson, 1888: 63). 

11. 'The elders, heering this, goes and meets him some fifty paces out of the vil- 
ye for to maintain their rights. They stayed this man. What were those beasts? He 
swered they were his; he no sooner had spoaken but one old man spoak to him thus, 
phew, you must know that all slaves, as well men as women, are first brought be- 
-e the Councell, and we alone can dispose [ of] them. So said, and turned to the other 
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side, and give a sign to some soldiers that they brought for that purpose, to knock tho 
beasts in the head'' Radisson, 1888: 121). 

12. "He was given to the sister of one of the thirty ambassadors who had been put tc 
death. She was absent from the Village at the time, but the prisoner was...all but as- 
sured that he would be sent back to his own country. When she to whom he had been gi 
en returned...she...began to weep and declared that she would never dry her tears ur 
til her brother's death was avenged. The Elders showed her the gravity of the situatio: 
...but she would not yield. Finally they were compelled to give up the wretched man t 
her to do with him as she pleased" (Thwaites, 1899: XLII: 177). 

13. "Upon their arrival they were assigned to two of the most honorable families... 
The cruel Captain held his brother in such high esteem that he had already made him ~ 
sacrifice of forty men--causing them to be burned, since he did not believe that there 
was anyone worth to occupy his place.... Ahirihon arose and told the company that this 
man too must die in atonement for his brother's death" (Thwaites, 1899: XLII: 193). 

14. '' Ce n'est point a ceux de la Cabane a reparer cette perte, mais a tous ceux qt 
y ont des alliances, ou leur Athonni, comme ils parlent...les enfans qui naissent de 
ces divers Mariages, deviennent redevablesa la Cabane de leurs Peres...& contracten 
l'obligation de les remplacer; de sorte que la Matrone qui a la principale autorite dans 
cette Cabane, peut obliger ces enfans d'aller en guerre comme bon luy semble, ou les 1 
tenir s'ils vouloient entreprendre une guerre, qui neluyplut pas" (Lafitau, 1724: II: 163) 

15. '...it now remained for the council to decide upon the disposition of the survi- 
vors....Do-eh-saw...said he spoke for the Indian mother who had sent him by a belt 
of wampum.He recounted his connection with the battle, and the capture by himself an 
Ha-neh-wee of Jones. Neither he nor Ha-neh-wee made any claim to the boy" (Harris, 
1903: 415). 

16. Just who the Iroquoian speakers were is still something of a question. Lighthall 
considers them as related to the Mohawks, if not actually the Mohawks themselves. H 
says, ''The two peoples--Mohawks and Iroquets--had no great time before if not at the 
time of Cartier's arrival--been one race living together in the St. Lawrence valley"! 
(Lighthall, 1899: 211). He also quotes a private communication from W. M. Beauchan 
as saying, ''The probability...is that a division took place at Lake Erie...the vanguar 
becoming Mohawks or Hochelagans, afterwards Mohawks and Oneidas'"' (Lighthall, 
1899: 200). The one thing that no one disagrees on is that they were Iroquoian speaker 
For the purposes of this paper it does not matter whether they are identified exactly. 

17. ''They keep the order of marriage, save that they take two or three wives, and 
after the husband is dead, the wives never remarry, but wear mourning for the said 
dead all their lives, and besmear their faces with coal-dust and with grease as thick 
as the thickness of a knife; and by that one knows that they are widows. They have an- 
other custom very bad for their girls; for after they are of an age to marry they are 
all put into a common house, abandoned to everybody who desires them until they have 
found their match" (Baxter, 1906: 176-177). 

18. ''Many young men, instead of marrying, often keep and possess girls on terms of 
supplying food and fire, and they call them, not wives, atenonha, because the ceremor 
of marriage has not been performed, but Asqua, that is to say, companion, or rather 
concubine; and they live together for as long as it suits them" (Wrong, 1939: 121). 

19. "But their preliminary marriage ceremony is this: when a young man wishes to 
have a girl in marriage he must ask her parents for her...then he will make a pres- 
ent to the girl of some necklace, bracelet, or ear-ring made of wampum. If the girl 


likes this suitor she accepts the present, whereupon the lover will come and sleep wit 
her for three or four nights'’ Wrong, 1939: 122). 
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.0. ''This gave us hopes of great amendment and alteration of their mode of living in 
hort time, if the Frenchmen who came up with us, most of them, had not told them 
contrary, in order always to be able, like beasts, to enjoy their sensual pleasures 

the full, in which they wallowed, even keeping together groups of these bad girls in 

feral places...'' (Wrong, 1939: 134). 

.1. "I find in their marriage customs two things that.greatly please me; the first that 
y have only one wife; the second, that they do not marry their relatives in a direct 
collateral line, however distant they may be. There is, on the other hand, sufficient 

censure, were it only the frequent changes the men make of their wives and the wom- 

men of their husbands! (Thwaites, 1899: VIII: 119). 

.2. ''Les Nations Huronnes & Iroquoises sont adstraintes a une seule Epouse; & ce 
pariotra plus singulier, c'est que, par une suite de la Ginecocratie, la Polygamie, 

n'est pas permise aux hommes l'est pourtant aux femmes chez les Iroquois Tson- 

itouans, ou il en est, lesquelles ont deux maris, qu'on regarde comme legitime'! 

item 724: I: 555). 

.3. '...and so far there is still no complete marriage nor promise of one made, be- 

ise after they have slept together it happens quite often that the kindness is not main- 

ned, and that the girl, who in obedience to her father has allowed this unauthorized 

our, has in spite of it no affection for this suitor, and he must then withdraw with- 

-further steps. This happened in our time to a savage in regard to the second daugh- 
of the great chief of Quieunonascaran, as the father of the girl himself complained 

us, in view of the girl's obstinacy in not wishing to go on to the last marriage cere- 

ny, because she did not like the suitor" (Wrong, 1939: 122). 

24. ''Now it must be noted that they observe three degrees of consanguinity within 

ich itis not their custom to marry, namely those of a son and his mother, or a fa- 

rand his daughter, brother and sister, and cousins. This I found out clearly one day 

en I pointed out a girl to a savage and asked him if that was his wife or his concu- 

e, and he replied No, and said that she was his cousin and that it was not their cus- 

n to sleep with their cousins''(Wrong, 1939: 123). 

25. Although Cartier made no statement about divorce or separation, he did report 

me instances which indicate that men made key decisions about children. In 1535, 
received several children as presents from the Indians. These children were not 

otives but were children of members of the society. In all cases the presentations 

re made by men, in one instance the child's uncle, in another its father. One child 

o fled because of alleged mistreatment was forcibly brought back by the man who had 

>sented her. In this instance it seems unlikely that the child's mother had much to 

7 about its fate (Baxter, 1906: 151, 157, 182-183). 

26. '' The Histoire here says: 'The only question is as to the children whom they u- 

illy divide evenly, the daughters going to the mother, the sons to the father, just as 

yy consider expedient, for they do not always follow the same rule in this respect'"' 
Pong 7o9: 125, ‘fn. 2). 

27. 'Usually these [the children] remain with the father, as I have seen in some in- 

mces, except in that of one young woman with whom the husband left a little son in 

addling clothes, and I do not know whether even so he would not have reclaimed it 

- himself when it had been weaned, if their marriage had not been patched up" 

Pong e739; 125). 

28. "'S'ils on eu des enfans, les maris apres leur separation pretendent avoir droit 
reprendre les garcons. J'en ai vu venir expres de fort loin pour les enlever; mais 

; meres se regardant toujours comme maitresses de les laisser aller ou de les re- 
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tenir, ne manquent point de s'arreter a ce dernier parti, & de prendre de juste mesur 
pour tromper leur attente" (Lafitau, 1724: I: 589). 

29. ''The husband and wife were never of the same tribe, as has been elsewhere mo 
fully explained; and the children were of the tribe of their mother. No right in the fath 
to the custody of their persons or to their nurture was recognized. As after separatior 
he gave himself no farther trouble concerning them, nor interested himself in their fu 
ture welfare, they became estranged as well as separated'' (Morgan, 1901: 316). 

30. In discussion of 'contact situation,'' the authors of the Results of the SSRC Sen 
inar state: ''A comprehensive study of acculturation must include an assessment of tho: 
noncultural and nonsocial phenomena that provide the contact setting and establish cer 
tain limits of cultural adaptation'' (SSRC Seminar, 1953: 979). 
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THEMATIC CHANGES IN YUMAN WARFARE 
Henry F. Dobyns, Paul H. Ezell, Alden W. Jones and Greta Ezell 


INTERTRIBAL WARFARE was doubtless one of the most important activities of Yuman 
speaking Indian tribes under aboriginal conditions. Considerable interest (Linton 1936: 
422-442) in fighting is implicit in a bilingual Indian's description of Colorado River war 
fare to a Spanish naval officer in 1540: ''Hee answered that they had warre and that very 
great, and upon exceeding small occasions: for when they had no cause to make warre, 
they assembled together, and some of them sayd, let us goe to make warre in sucha 
place, and then all of them set forward with their weapons"! (Alarcon 1904: IX: 292). 


Functional Relationship of Theory to Ethnological Method 


Modern ethnographers have assumed that this brief general statement could be e- 
quated with their much fuller descriptions of Yuman warfare based on statements of 
informants obtained from the late 1890's to the mid-1940's. They assumed there had 
been no change in riverain Yuman warfare during the intervening 350 to 400 years. In 
assuming stability of cultural pattern, they took what Julian Steward (1955: 295) labelec 
the ''normative theory'' of cultural change, with its corollary belief that an informant 
not ''thoroughly assimilated to modern American life is a reliable source of informatio! 
about aboriginal conditions" (idem 296). 

This theoretical orientation results in conclusions such as Kenneth Stewart (1947: 
266) reached when he accepted informants! claims that Mohave raiders did not eat the 
meat of captured horses they slaughtered on their way home, despite documentary ev- 
idence that they did. ! 

If a different theoretical view is taken of cultural change, quite a diffex icture of 
Yuman stability emerges. This opposite viewpoint Steward (1955: 295) cailea te 
opmental" theory of cultural change. In this frame of reference, a judicious” use of 
early records and reports of traveling priests and soldiers paints a different picture of 
aboriginal Yuman warfare and historic changes than one sees in tribal ethnographies. 
In this picture, Yuman acquired appetite for horse meat was one small-scale change 
produced by the coming of the white man, but only a part of more important changes 
centered on the horse. 


Cavalry Warfare Theme 


The impact of the horse on Indian battle tactics has been well documented.* The Yu- 
man tribes, although they had not reformulated their cultures around the horse at the 
time of Anglo-American conquest, had made extensive adjustments to this new element 
in their faunal environment. 4 

The Yumans regularly acquired horses and employed them in pitched battle. Ply use 
of cavalry occurred for the first time, perhaps, among the Yuma tribe in 178T. 
Mounted warfare was too novel to the Yumas, however, for them to carry it off. When 
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ef Palma had a pistol pointed at him, he took to his heels, abandoning his horse 

‘iestley 1913: 179), although he had had more experience with Spaniards and horses 

nany of his tribesmen. Soon afterwards a Spanish officer noted the riverain Yumans 

pt horses and mares on which they ride and make war"! (Arguello 1797). 

The Mohaves certainly developed specific war-horse training at a later period. ''The 

- horses possessed by the Mohave were well trained and were ridden in battle by their 

1ers...[they| knew just what to do ina battle, they knew the formations and could 

lge arrows."' Two to five horsemen rode on the flanks armed with either bows and 

‘ows or spears (Stewart 1947: 268). 

‘(he Yavapai ambushed Anglo-Americans in the middle 1860's (Conner 1956: 148, 

}, 223), apparently riding only in the course of seizing horse herds (idem 41-2). 

1inst the Walapai, however, they employed mounted flankers in an all day battle 

ght about 1869-1872 (Dobyns 1957) and the Walapai responded in kind (Kroeber et 
193527180) . 


Horse Theft 


(he diffusion of the horse over the American Great Plains by intertribal horse raid- 
is well known. ’ Horse theft or capture in battle was.an important Yuman method of 
‘se acquisition. There is record of an attempt by riverain Yumans to capture horses 
m a Spanish remount herd, using halters woven from human hair, as early as 1750 
delmayr 1750). By 1776 the Yumas had acquired enough horses for the hostile Jal- 
-dones to steal eight head in a brief period (Bolton 1930: III: 371). 

n 1781 the Yumas acquired a wealth of mounts by direct military seizure. They 

red out the men at two missions established in their territory, capturing the women, 
-ses, mules and other property. A Spanish officer was resting droves of horses and 
tle destined for Upper California when this revolt flared, and it may have been timed 
as to add these animals to the plunder before he moved them away from the Colorado 
er (Engelhardt 1912: II: 354). ® 

The Yumas apparently learned the lesson of battle seizure very well. As late as 1848, 
=n the Gila River Pimas and Maricopas attacked them, the Yumas ''slipped around 
m, seized all their animals and then charged in upon their camp, killing a great 
nber'' (Couts 1848: 98). 

[The Mohaves began raiding the California missions in 1819, 9 and by 1826 had ac- 

red enough mission horses to enable Jedediah Smith to trade some of his worn 

unts for better ones and to purchase additional animals (Morgan 1953: 200). In 1827 
fohave chief demanded a horse from the passing party of trappers , as chronicled by 
nes O. Pattie (1930: 144). Mounted while delivering his demand the second time, 

s chieftain speared one of the trappers' horses when he was turned down. The trap- 
-s responded by shooting him (idem 145). Therefore, rectitude and affection values 
isswell 1952: 332-3) probably motivated the later Mohave attack on Jedediah Smith's 
-ond party in 1827--the Indians expressed their vengeance raiding theme against the 
st whites happening along after the trappers who had inflicted heavy losses on them. 
t, the Mohaves employed tactics which secured them all of the Smith party's horses 
well as the bulk of its goods (Morgan 1953: 240). Wealth values (Lasswell 1952: 333) 
re also motivating them! In September of 1852 the Mohaves had a falling out with 

ir Yuma allies over horses, even though hostilities with the Cocopa and U.S. 
ops gave them much trouble already (Woodward 1956: 175). As late as 1863, Mo- 
ves who had moved downstream to the vicinity of the new riverside mining camp 
La Paz were not above stealing a horse from a miner wandering about the river 
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bottoms alone (Conner 1956: 123-4) although they had been pacified by that time. 

The Yavapai horse supply problem was somewhat simplified by the opening of the 
southern route to California in 1849. A horse was part of the plunder they took in the 
"Oatman Massacre'! in 1851 (Stratton 1857: 134). A decade later these Indians were ap- 
parently raiding western Sonoran settlements such as Sonoita for horses (La Estrella 
de Occidente, April 27, 1860). In the opposite direction, Havasupai accounts of three 
Yavapai raids show horses to have been the primary objective of two. The Yavapais 
acquired mounts in great numbers after Anglo-American miners began importing large 
horse and mule herds into their territory in 1863. Most Yavapai offensive raids against 
the miners were aimed to seize livestock. 


Slave Trade 


Despite occasional opportunities for seizing or stealing Spanish horses, the Yumans 
generally had a hard time acquiring mounts. Horses were never really plentiful in So- 
nora.!* Moreover, the Yumans were cut off from direct access to Sonoran horses by 
the powerful Piman- speaking Indian allies of the Spaniards. Therefore, the Yumans 
necessarily supplemented direct seizure with barter. They found they could swap cap- 
tive children to Spaniards for horses and mules. In 1749, for example, Father Jakob 
Sedelmayr tried to purchase a child from some Jalchedones who demanded ten beasts 
in exchange (Dunne 1955: 56). 

The direct Yuma slave trade with Spaniards was important enough in frontier rela- 
tions to merit comment from the highest official in the Viceroyalty in 1774: ''For quite 
some time they have been found on good terms with us through the commerce in slaves 
which they make...."'' (Bucareli 1774). One recorded object lesson in this slave-for- 
horse trade was given the Yumas in 1775 when Fray Thomas Eixarch, who wintered 
with them, swapped his post-horse for a captive boy (Bolton 1930: III: 322). By the time 
Mexico became independent, citizens of the Villa of Altar were making at least annual 
expeditions to the Colorado River to exchange horses for Indian captives (Lizarrage 
1827; Mendivil 1827; F. B. Celaya 1827). Modern Yumas still remember that child 
captives were ''frequently sold to the Mexicans" (Forde 1931: 168). 

In the 1840's an annual fair was held on the Gila River where Pimas and Maricopas 
bartered their captives to the Mexicans (Escudero 1849: 142). 

These slave trade interactions obviously structured a significant part of the contact 
experience of the Yuman-speaking tribes (SSRC Seminar 1954: 980). | It was from 
priests and civilians rather than military slave raiders that the Yuman tribes learned 
Spanish concepts of human slavery. 

Even more important than the direct trade with Spaniards was the indirect slave trad 
which sprang up between frontier tribes. The Jalchedones Sedelmayr met in 1749 were 
traveling from the Colorado River to the Papago rancheria at Sonoita to dispose of theit 
captives (Dunne 1955: 56). In 1744 this priest had noted that the Jalchedones and Mari- 
copas sold captives to the Pimas (Sedelmayr 1746: 852). As a matter of fact, his inter- 
preter on that journey was a Yuma captured by Maricopas who sold him to Pimas who 
resold him to a Spaniard, who loaned him to Sedelmayr. 

This slave trade became institutionalized among the Yuman tribes themselves. A 
Mohave woman captured by the Jalchedones before they left the Colorado River about 
1827 (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 1957: J) was sold to the Maricopas and held by 
them until recaptured (Kroeber 1920: 479). The Yavapais paid the Mohaves two white 
female captives for two horses, some ''vegetables,"' three blankets, anda "few pounds 
of beads" in 1852 (Stratton 1857: 159). In the Yuma tribe individuals owned slaves who 
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ld be bartered or gambled away. Captives on whom to take vengeance were pur - 
sed (Forde 1931: 168). The Yumas bartered horses for captives among themselves 
vith members of other tribes (idem 170). Cocopa informants remember that: "In 

xr times children [ were ] traded to Mexicans for horses" and the ''very term 'Kwa- 
u' captive, nowadays [is] translatedas 'slave''' (Gifford 1933: 302) just as the Mo- 
es translated ahwe as ''slave'' (Kroeber 1925: 752). 15 

he Yuman tribes coveted other Spanish possessions than the horse, such as beads, 
yes and cloth. These also could be obtained in exchange for child captives. 1© Thus 
tive children became de facto a medium of exchange on the Sonoran frontier. : 
tives possessed two essential qualifications for this status: First, like the horse, 
captive transported him or herself from the source of supply to market. Second, 
tives were virtually the only commodity the Indians possessed for which the Span- 
is had any desire. 


Slave Raiding 


uman desires for horses and goods possessed by Spaniards who would trade them 
captive children produced a very significant change in Yuman intertribal warfare: 
ye raiding. This is implicit in the preceding discussion. Father Sedelmayr (1746: 

) specifically noted that in 1744 the Yuman speaking tribes were ''demonstrating 

xr cupidity by preserving the boys and girls'' of the settlements they overwhelmed 
ell them to the Pimas. All the riverain tribes took child captives (Drucker 1941: 

ie 18 To the Yuma (Forde 1931: 169), "captives were frequently a main objective 
‘aiding and no doubt offered concrete evidence of success,'' in terms of wealth val- 

. Kroeber (1925: 752) also concluded that ''A constant object of Mohave war parties 
; the capture of girls or young women.'"' 19 Mohave war-horses were actually trained 
chat: "If a warrior captured a woman he had merely to throw her over the horse's 

k and the animal would gallop away"! (Stewart 1947: 268). Taking child and young fe- 
e captives had become a ''preferred event" (Lasswell 1952: 332) in Yuman inter- 
al warfare, a form of economic production, and an end in itself. 


Economic Raiding Theme 


the horse seizure and slave raiding just described are components of the economic 
ling theme which characterized Yuman warfare at the time intertribal fighting was 
ed by the United States. This theme may have been entirely new in Yuman culture, 
entirely to the advent of the Spaniards. 2] Obviously the horse theft aspect was en- 
ly post-Spanish. The slave trade was clearly a Spanish innovation although small 
dren may have been held captive in aboriginal times. Nor were these the only com- 
ents of the economic raiding theme. Mohave economic raiders ''surprised outlying 
ricopa camps, killed a few people, and ran away with corn, watermelons, and 

ses'' (Stewart 1947: 266). 24 A Spanish officer (Arguello 1797) remarked that the 
inted riverain tribesmen ''come in order to rob one another of their women, their 
ds, and in particular to do the same with said animals...'' in the latter 1700's. 

-se are good descriptions of economic raids. Vengeance raiding may also have been 
slved, but if so, it was certainly masked by the economic raiding theme. 

1 the same way, Yavapai raids along the southern route to the goldfields were also 
ied at acquiring whatever goods possible. 24 In Cataract Canyon they raided not only 
rasupai horse herds (Spier 1928: 356, 372) but also their food stores (Gifford 1936: 
i 
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Such evidence of change in Yuman warfare through introduction of or intensification « 
an aboriginal economic raiding theme makes Kenneth Stewart's (1947: 257) conclusion 
that since the Mohaves ''seldom plundered, economic motivation for war was inconsid- 
erable'' another example of blindness to cultural change induced by wearing glasses of 
"normative'' cultural change theory. 


Conclusions 


The Yuman tribes lived for two centuries prior to United States conquest just beyond 
the Sonoran frontier of Spanish America. During that period they maintained their trib- 
al independence and much of their way of life unchanged. They were geographically so 
remote from the centers of Spanish power that the latter were never able to force cul- 
tural changes upon them. 

On the other hand, Yuman warfare was considerably elaborated by the impact of 
Spanish intervention on the ethnic scene. Thematic shifts stimulated by Spanish arti- 
facts and concepts hitherto unknown to these Indians occurred before they ''had any ex- 
tensive personal contacts with'' Spaniards (Steward 1955: 296). Because of the stabiliza 
tion of the Spanish frontier on a particular tribal alliance border, artifacts and concept 
diffused to the Yumans without Spanish intention or Indian consciousness of the totality 
of cultural change involved. This process W. J. McGee (1898: 243) long ago labeled 
"piratical acculturation. '' Through "largely inimical and adventitious" cultural accretic 
Yuman tribes acquired technical means--horses, knives and spears--to maintain their 
independence at the same time that they acquired new cultural themes and elaborated 
aboriginal themes--cavalry warfare, ethnic insult and economic raiding--which 
strengthened their will to resist being overwhelmed. As is apparent by this point, wea 
are here redefining a theme as one particular pattern of behavioral regularity by which 
members of a society express basic postulates in characteristic forms. 

These new and elaborated themes, which were quite compatible with their aboriginal 
cultural patterns, provided the Yuman tribes with stress reduction techniques vitally 
necessary to their continued independence in their contact situation. 28 Those objects 
and themes pirated were the ones employed by Spaniards for subordinating subject In- 
dians. The tribesmen resisting domination by the Spaniards or other tribes recognized 
consciously or not, that what served the Spaniards could serve the Indians equally well 

The expressions of these borrowed and elaborated cultural themes reinforced the bas 
ic postulate of ethnic superiority held by each tribe. They helped maintain the tribal 
sense of ethnic mission--the feeling of being a chosen people. They prevented Indian 
definition of Spaniards or another tribe as a dominant group. 

W.e suggest that this basic postulate of moral superiority is a functional prerequisite 
for any tribal society plagued with hostile neighbors. Without such a basic postulate, 
and the expression of cultural themes to reinforce it constantly, members of a tribal 
society probably could not resist conquest. 

Finally, we have seen that aboriginal Yuman cultures proved to possess sufficient 
cultural flexibility (SSRC Seminar 1954: 976-977) to incorporate new and elaborated 
themes in order to reinforce the basic postulate of ethnic superiority and thereby main 
tain tribal viability. We suggest that a similar cultural flexibility may be a necessary 
condition for successful maintenance of tribal independence before the onslaught of a 
technologically better-equipped society. 31 In other words, flexibility at the theme level 
--in behavioral patterning--may be required to maintain stability at the basic postulate levs 
in a culture--where individual personalities are stabilized as are societal responses to 
stresses of the types Yuman speaking tribes faced successfully for over two centuries. 
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APPENDIX 
Ethnic Insult Theme 


nother major theme expressed in Yuman warfare was ethnic insult. In aboriginal 
es this may have been expressed in torture and execution of prisoners of war. 32 it 

; certainly expressed in ceremonial cannibalism. 33 Yet by the middle 19th century, 
Yavapai seem to have been the only Yuman practitioners of ceremonial canni- 
sm (Drucker 1941: 135), boasting about it in battle (Gifford 1936: 328). Since ritual 
nibalism is clearly an effective reinforcement for any society's basic postulate of 
ral superiority, 4 it probably waned because it was replaced by some other type 
sthnic insult with the same function. This substitute seems to have been sexual 
SRELY « 

y the time of the final pacification of the Yuman tribes: ''The practice of giving fe- 
.e captives to the old men"' was a special riverain Yuman custom not practiced else- 
re in the Southwest (Stewart 1947: 275; also Drucker 1941: 135). This practice was 
piciously like the pattern of second marriage of dominant group males in Sonora. In 
itier communities there, widowed or unusually aged bachelor Spaniards and Piman 


ans found mates among female domestic slaves (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 1957: 
35 


Ritual Purification 


he change in expression of Yuman ethnic insult to sexual insult produced clear value 
flicts. Despite a fear of insanity from sexual relations with enemy women arising 
m fear of enemy access to potentially malevolent supernatural power, captive women 
‘e given to old men as an insult to the enemy tribe, to mock it and reinforce the cap- 
s' sense of ethnic difference and moral superiority. 36 Even captives held for sale 
-e around longer than those executed at victory celebrations, and required some sort 
‘itual neutralization of their malevolence potential. This value conflict was resolved 
danger countered by borrowing from the Spaniards a technique for ritual purifica- 
1 of captives (or elaborating one present in the aboriginal culture by adding Spanish 
ments). 
lewly acquired captives were ritually purified by all the riverain tribes (Stewart 
7: 273). The Yumans in most immediate contact with Spaniards had ample opportu- 
es to observe the baptism of purchased children and to learn some of the reasoning 
ind it. Lt.,Hardy (1829: 271) claimed ''when the boys are grown to be men, they not 
requently return to their own country."' Such acculturated ex-slaves probably helped 
asmit Catholic baptism with water and some of the concepts of supernatural sanction 
ind it to their tribesmen. The Yumas had, of course, a brief opportunity to see bap- 
n in the missions established in their territory in 1781. 
‘he southern Yuman tribes apparently interpreted Catholic baptism as ritual neutral- 
tion of malevolent supernaturals, and adapted it to this purpose among themselves 
‘esolve their difficulties in expressing their ethnic insult theme. Among the Yuma 
‘de 1931: 168) ''The children were sometimes adopted into families after being puri- 
| in the same manner as the returning warriors" who bathed every morning before 
rise for eight days. The Maricopa (Spier 1933: 182) purified a child captive by re- 
.cting its food intake and forcing it to bathe and mud pack its hair, keeping it isolated 
this regime for twenty days. The Cocopa (Gifford 1933: 302) also considered: ''Cap- 
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tives ceremonially unclean, [and] purified [them] by washing. Warrior who brought ca 
tive children washed them upon arrival home; [this was] mandatory if adoption [ was] i 
tended. ''°! Here in the tribe nearest the Sonoran settlements, women captives were | 
well-treated and ''washed or not as they wished.'' This difference between adult female 
captives choosing whether or not to be purified and children being automatically washed 
remarkably resembles Catholic baptismal policy: 
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NOTES 

1. In print and available at the time Stewart wrote were at least two eye-witness ac- 
counts of Mohave horse-consumption. James O. Pattie (1930: 147) saw a Mohave war 
party feasting on remains of a horse in 1827. In 1929 a Walapai informant gave an his- 
torical account of the death of several Mohave men at the hands of Walapais in reprisal 
for stealing a horse and butchering it to get the liver and kidneys to roast (Kroeber et | 
al., 1935: 181). | 
~ The Walapais themselves today disclaim any ancestral appetite for horseflesh, even 
though at least one old man remembered an historical account of Walapais roasting a 
horse taken from Yavapai raiders (Megaya 1953: 3). Yet in 1859 an American road- 
building party ambushed four Walapais ''expecting, as was their custom, that they woul 
come back to feast on the dead mule" (Udell 1868: 73) which they had killed (Beale 1860 
48-49). 

When the Yumas suddenly acquired great numbers of horses and mules by plundering 
two Spanish missions in July of 1781, they consumed many and lost others to their hos- 
tile neighbors (Priestley 1913: 173). In 1848 a U. S. Army officer remarked they ''Eat 
all their animals with avidity, and would undoubtedly eat one of us, if left dead in camp 
(Couts 1848: 98). A Forty-niner compared the Yuma appetite for horses and mules to 
the American taste for turkey or canvasback ducks, noting that a mule drowned while 
swimming the Colorado River was towed ashore by the Indians and five minutes later a 
dozen of them were sitting about roasting chunks in a blazing fire (Durivage 1937: 226). 
When the Yumas were negotiating peace with the Army in 1852, they pleaded they could 
not return cattle, mules, and horses they had stolen because they had eaten them ( Woot 
ward 1957: 180-181). 

On the Gila River, an Army officer recorded that in 1848 ''Felix Gruncy, a famed old 
company horse, died at the village....Felix was fat, very fat....The old fellow was ne 
cold before all the Indians of the village assembled in a multitude to dispose of his car- 
cass. In one hour after they commenced, nothing was left of old Felix, but one foot, an 
that was skinned to the very hoof. A number of fires were made around him, and the 
meat was pretended to be cooked, used sticks, holding it over the fire. When one would 
thus cook a large chunk, he would tear into it, and gnaw first from one hand, then the 
other, looking as wild, savage and ferocious as any wild beast in the world. Not one 
word would be spoken whilst eating, or even a smile" (Couts 1848: 87). 

The Yavapais shared this Yuman acquired taste for horse meat. In the course of a 
raid in Cataract Canyon during the 1860's, Yavapai warriors "built fires, killed a hors 
and broiled its flesh on the coals" (Spier 1928: 373). 

Clearly, horses and mules provided all the Yuman tribes with a very satisfactory for 
of meat to supplement what venison and rabbits, antelope and mountain sheep they were 
able to kill. 


The ''normative" theory of cultural change apparently leads ethnographers into the er 
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of unawareness of informant reworking of historical fact. The Mohaves, for example, 
e been influenced by Anglo-American values now for nearly a century. Their reinter- 
tation of tribal history in terms of dominant group values is, in fact, the most recent 
m of ''change'' in Yuman warfare. It would be quite significant in a study of the impact 
2 dominant group upon a subordinated social system, but in this paper we are con- 
ned with earlier changes in Yuman cultures. We are interested in some dynamics of 
tural change in independent social systems. 
-acification and subordination of the Yuman-speaking tribes was gradually accom- 
shed by the United States beginning in 1851 with the establishment of Fort Yuma. In- 
tribal warfare between the riverain tribes ended for all practical purposes with the 
isive defeat of the Yuma-Mohave- Yavapai force annihilated by the Pima-Maricopa al- 
s in 1857 (Ives 1861: 72) at the New York thicket near Maricopa Wells, with some as- 
tance from a famous scout known as Paulino Weaver (Oaks 1956: 23). The Yuma loss 
; about eighty, the Mohave sixty, the Yavapai seven (Kroeber 1925: 753), or the Yuma 
. Mohave forty each and the Yavapai a few in another version (Gifford 1936: 304-305). 
er, "the Americans at fort Yuma stopped chronic warfare between Yuma and Cocopa" 
fford 1933: 299). 
Aohave resistance to United States sovereignty ended in 1859 (Beale 1868: 73). Mo- 
‘es fought Walapais later to prove their loyalty to the dominant group (U. S. Senate, 
6: 73). Walapai resistance to the United States terminated in 1869 (idem 84-90), but 
flicts with Yavapais continued until at least 1872 (Dobyns 1957). The Yavapais were 
last Yuman speaking tribe subdued by the United States, employing Walapai scouts. 
“he removal of warfare as a major field of cultural interest probably had less to do 
h the cultural and economic disintegration of the riverain tribes (a notion suggested by 
ly 1950: 167) than the nature of the pacification and subsequent contact situation. 
|. By "judicious'' we mean evaluation of each source in terms of the writer's opportu- 
, for first-hand observation, his purpose in making the statement, and his inherent oc- 
upational and other cultural biases (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 1957: N). 
}. The greatest tactical changes were probably made by tribes such as those on the A- 
rican Great Plains which made a major shift from infantry to cavalry warfare. The 
aches who diffused the horse and associated behaviors from Spanish New Mexico into 
southern Plains changed their battle tactics from infantry massed in a semi-circle to 
nor-protected mounted warfare (Secoy 1953: 12-13). Later, after guns became avail- 
e to Plains tribes, tactics moved even farther from the aboriginal massed-unit, since 
2arms were most effective against massed forces, and loosely coordinated individuals 
st efficient at horse theft. As a result ''the most prevalent pattern on the Northwestern 
ins became one in which small, rather informal groups raided, mainly for horses"! 
2m 63). 
imilar changes took place in South American Indian cultures. In the Charcas region of 
ru the Indians quickly learned to kill the Spaniards' horses to get at the riders (J. J. 
inson 1945: 31-32). In Chile, the Araucanians went through a parallel period of tacti- 
innovation, substituting encirclement by deployed squadrons for mass attack choosing 
ir battle ground to reduce the mobility of mounted Spaniards, digging pits or setting 
kes, even snaring riders in nooses at the end of poles. Within approximately sixty 
irs of the first Spanish entry into Araucanian territory, these Indians had changed their 
ture so drastically that they could field cavalry forces of greater mobility than those of 
Spaniards and go over to the offensive (Padden 1951: 111-13). 
These parallels in widely separated regions suggest that the Indians of the Americas 
erally fought with massed infantry in aboriginal times when pitched battles were in- 
ved, rather than ambushes and surprise attacks on settlements. They also suggest 
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that the horse had a fairly uniform effect on such tactics, and all tribes which had acce 
to horses tended to shift to the use of mounted flankers, then to outright cavalry tactic: 
if the process of change continued long enough. 

4, The Yuman tribes were apparently only at the beginning of the historic process 
which culminated among tribes like the Comanche, for example, in two of the group's 
nine basic postulates dealing with the horse (Hoebel 1954: 131). No Yuman basic postu- 
lates dealt with the horse at the time of United States pacification. Had Yuman warfare 
continued to develop, it seems predictable that in time cultural reorientation around th 
horse would have occurred, with an accompanying reformulation of the Yuman mazewa’ 
(Wallace's term--1954: 266) to include basic postulates as to the nature of horses. The 
Cocopa, for example, appear to have been on the verge of formulating some such basic 
postulate as the Comanche ''Horses, especially favorite horses, have quasi-human per 
sonalities'' (Hoebel 1954: 131). They painted their war horses much as they did human 
warriors: ''Dark horses [ were] painted white; or light-colored horses [ were] painted 
black'' (Gifford 1933: 299). The Mohaves had by the early 1850's incorporated explana- 
tions of the origin of cattle, horses and white men into their origin legend (Stratton 185 
177-8). 

The horse clearly fitted into aboriginal Yuman culture without great difficulty. It did 
not require of the Yumans the kind of cultural reformation the Plateau tribes between t 
Cascades and Rockies had to make since they ''could use the horse almost not at all un- 
less they first made fundamental changes in their mode of living'' (Haines 1945: 380). 

5. After destroying two Spanish missions in July, the Yumas used mounted scouts to 
reconnoitre the rescue expedition (Priestley 1913: 153, 181), and mounted part of the 
force investing a Spanish camp (idem 177). 

6. Just as the Spanish cavalry lance diffused to the southern Plains tribes (Secoy 195 
13), so it spread with the horse to various Yuman speaking groups. The impetus behine 
this spread probably lies in the Spanish emphasis upon this offensive weapon. A Germa 
Jesuit who served in Sonora was of the opinion that the spear was the only weapon the 
soldiery of that province had in useable condition and understood how to use effectively 
They learned to wield it hunting cattle (Treutlein 1949: 291). 

' Perhaps the use of the lance began among the Yuma when they sacked the Spanish mi 
sions in their territory in 1781. They carried spears when the rescue expedition ap- 
proached from Sonora later that year (Priestley 1913: 153). The Mohaves knew how to 
wield the lance while mounted at least by 1827 when there is record of a chieftain spea1 
ing an American horse (Pattie 1930: 144). 

7. Spanish settlements in New Mexico were the primary source of horses for wester: 
Indian tribes (Haines 1938: 434). The Pueblo Revolt in 1680 ''when most of the stock in 
New Mexico passed into the hands of the rebels'' provided a major increment of live- 
stock. As Haines (1945: 381) remarked, ''Just as the Navajos stole from the Spanish, a 
the Shoshonis from the Navajos, the Cayuses, Walla Wallas, Nez Perces, Flatheads, 
Blackfeet, and Crows stole from the Shoshonis.'' East of the Rockies ''the Apache appe. 
to have transmitted the horse to the peoples to their east and north on the Plains" (Sec¢ 
1953: 6). In later historic times the Apacheans raided far to the south in New Spain, an 
horse guarding was the principal occupation of the Sonoran soldiery, since presidial 
herds were a primary target (Treutlein 1949; 294). Self-transporting cattle and horses 
were also the main booty of the west-coast Seri Indian raiders (idem 208). 

This same realistic appraisal of the utility of the horse was made by South American 
Indians. The Inca Atahualpa informed Pizarro that he had permitted the Spaniards to er 
ter his territory so he could seize their horses and mares for breeding purposes (J. J. 
Johnson 1945: 27). The Araucanians acquired an abundance of mounts by theft and sei- 
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re, mounting several hundred men by the 1590's (Padden 1957: 112). In Argentina, the 

tagonian Indians acquired livestock so swiftly and successfully that the first Spanish 

onists in 1779 obtained many of their horses and cattle by bartering liquor to the In- 

ns (Cunningham 1945: 349). Stock stolen around Buenos Aires at this period was sold 

ross the Andes (idem 356-7). 

Apparently wherever in the New World horses were introduced, the Indians soonlearned 

acquire them, usually by theft, sometimes by battle seizure, resulting in the tacti- 

_ changes outlined in note 3. 

3. Even after their initial success, the Yumas continued to use tactics aimed at obtain- 

‘more horses: the first Spanish force to approach the Colorado River after the upris- 

‘lost only two men, but these were its horse guards (Engelhardt 1912: II: 355). The 

mas drove off nine beasts from the herds of the later rescue expedition (Priestley . 

V3 Wle?i?):. 

7. The upriver Mohaves were too isolated from the Sonoran frontier to have much con- 

t there, but they did trade with the coastal California tribes missionized by the Span- 

‘ds in the 1770's. They continued to trade at the missions up until 1819 and probably 

| not acquire horses in any significant numbers until after that date. In May of 1819 a 

anish soldier triggered hostilities with twenty visiting Mohaves. Ten Mohaves were 

in and four imprisoned (Engelhardt 1912: III: 31-33) so the Indians began retaliatory 

ds that soon turned into horse capturing enterprises. 

10. In the earliest raid, three Yavapais drove off all the Havasupai horses in Cataract 

nyon (Spier 1928: 356). In the last, Yavapais ran off the entire horse herd in a side 

nyon of Cataract Canyon (idem 372). The Havasupais obtained horses and cattle from 

. Hopis--who got them from New Mexico--prior to 1776 (Coues 1900: 337-339). 

ll. For example, the Yavapais drove off half a herd of 120 horses and mules near 

escott in March of 1864 (Conner 1956: 141). Later that year they ran off the entire 

rd of a ranch started a mile and a half northeast of the settlement (idem 191-2). In 

55 they stole all the large mule herd of the Billy Bueno mine (idem 285-286). 

l2. The first Anza expedition to California in 1774 was delayed for three weeks when 

: horse herd originally collected was stolen by the Apaches (Bolton 1930: I: 64-66). 

e Comandant-General of the Interior Provinces consistently reported a shortage of 

rses for presidial forces, even to the point where campaigns against the Apaches 

ild not be made for as much as three to six months (Thomas 1941: 48, 55, 134, 143, 

2). In 1844, the principal business of the Mexican cavalry stationed at the Presidio of 
Augustine of Tucson, most advanced of the Sonoran frontier posts, was intercepting 

ache horse raiders harrying western Sonora (Comaduran 1844a; 1844b). Thus the Yu- 

in tribes were actually competing with the Plains Indians for the horses of Sonora! 

13. Maricopa informants claimed women were hurried off to Mexico because of their 

lity to escape, but children were kept until they were old enough to sell (Spier 1933: 

2), probably at the annual slave fairs. 

14. Spanish slavery was never so severe as the Dutch or English forms (Tannenbaum 

47: 65). The Sonoran concept of involuntary servitude did not even include the harsher 

anish forms applied to Indians such as encomienda or repartimiento. On this frontier, 

jpanish domestic slavery theme took such expressions as purchase and sale of non- 

man Catholic, non-Spanish human beings, their assignment to menial household tasks, 

‘ced baptism of children, and marriage of young female slaves to older dominant- 

oup males (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 1957: S). Yet, slavery not only had a long 

story in the Iberian Peninsula, but also survived there during the wars with the Moors 

annenbaum 1947: 43-45). This theme was so firmly imbedded in Hispanic culture of 

lonial times that even priests held slaves (Bolton 1948: II: 255; Sedelmayr 1746: 852; 
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Bolton 1930: III: 322). The demand for child captives in Sonora was apparently never e1 
ing. 

In their study of the effects of Spanish slavery in New Mexico upon intermontane Indi 
culture, the Maloufs (1945: 389) took a ''flourishing slave traffic'' in the mid-1840's as 
one index of the marked stimulation of slavery among the Ute, Paiute and Shoshone wit 
in raiding distance of the ''Old Spanish Trail'' between Santa Fe and California. The fro 
tier slave trade was flourishing in Sonora at a much earlier date. 

A special term was in use on the Sonoran frontier by 1716 and probably earlier whict 
designated Indian captives purchased by Spaniards or local Indians. This term, Nixora 
continued in use in this sense until the mid-19th century (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 
19S7AN): 

In an analysis of the proportion of serfs or slaves in the population on the Sonoran 
frontier, we found they made up at least five per cent of the population of one town dur: 
the sample decade 1778-1787 (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 1957: S). In the 1840's, Yu 
man and Apache captives purchased from friendly tribes were ''baptized, adopted and e 
ucated by the buyers, and form a large part of the body of domestic servants in Sonora 
(Escudero 1849: 143). 

As the Maloufs pointed out (1945: 390) the "Spaniards felt that they were improving tl 
lot of the Indians by imposing their brand of religious ideology and moral values upon t 
captives.'' There was a feeling in Sonora that the ''adopted"' children used as domestic 
servants were better fed, housed and treated than by their Indian captors (Hardy 1829: 
371-372): 'Judging that if the child...remained with these Indians brought up as a slave 
she would be much worse off than if free among Christians...'' (idem 379). 

When the new Constitution of the State of Occidente interdicted commerce with the 
"barbarous'' tribes, the republican officials on the northern frontier found it difficult t 
terminate the slave traffic with the Colorado River Indians (Fisnado 1827). Transgres- 
sors arrested in 1827 repeatedly cited earlier participation in this traffic by responsib 
officials as a sanction for their actions (Lizarraga 1827; Mendivil 1827; F. B. Celaya 
1827). 

Following is an enumeration of recorded examples of involuntary servitude on the 
Sonoran frontier of New Spain--Mexico: 

1694; tribe unidentified; 30 ''big and little'' captives; taken by Spaniard-Pima-Opata 
force; Bolton 1936: 289. 

1695; Pimans; 1 woman, 2 girls, 1 boy; captured by Spaniard-Pima-Seri force; wom 
executed; Bolton 1936: 299-301. 

1695; Pimans; 2 women, 3 girls; captured by Spaniards and Indians on same expedi- 
tion; Bolton 1936: 315; Bolton 1948: I; 143. 

1695; ''Apache'', Jano, Jocome; 70 women; captured by Spaniards; distributed among 
soldiers; Bolton 1936: 317 ("prizes of war''); Bolton 1948: I: 162 (''slaves"); Karns 195: 
Gis 

1696; ''Apache''; 50 women & children; captured by Spaniards, Sobaipuri & Janos; Bo 
ton 1948: I: 162. 

1697; Jocome; 1 boy, 1 girl; captured by Sobaipuri at Bac; sold to Spaniards; Bolton 
1936: 365, 377; Bolton 1948: I: 176; Karns 1954: 93. 

1698; Jocomes, Sumas, Apaches; 16 individuals; captured by Spaniards, Sobaipuris; 
Bolton 1936: 380. 

1701; ''Apache"'; 20 boys; captured by Spaniards & Sobaipuris; Bolton 1948: I: 293; 
Karns 1954: 169. 

1701; "Apache"; 4 individuals; captured by Sobaipuris & sold to Spaniards; Bolton 19: 
I: 295-296. 
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1703; Tribe unidentified; 7 children; captured by Sobaipuris; given to missionaries; 
olton 1948: II: 34-35. 

1710; Tribe unidentified; 1 child; captured by Sobaipuris; held in missionary's house- 
oldsB olten 1948:-11: 1255. 

pre-1716; ''Nixora''; number not given; purchased from Pima & Maricopa; Wyllys 1931: 
Lat 

1731; ''Apache''; many; captured by Spaniards in E. Sonora; escaped en route to Mexico 
ity; Treutlein 1949: 35-36. 

1740; ''Nixora"'; 1 girl; purchased by miner from Pimas; Sedelmayr 1746: 858; Ives 
939: 116. 

1744; Yuma; 1 man; loaned Sedelmayr by Spaniard who purchased from Pimas who 
ought from Maricopas; Sedelmayr 1746: 852; Ives 1939: 110. 

1749; Tribe unidentified; several; bartered to Sonoita Papagos by Jalchedones; Dunne 
955: 56. 

1771; ''Nixoras''; some; ''little slaves" returning with Fray Francisco; Garces 1771. 

1775; '"Nixora"'; 1 individual; Anza's interpreter; Bolton 1930: III: 2. 

1775; ''Nixora''; number not given; basis of Font's definition of ''Nixora''; Bolton 1930: 
Vv: 102! 

1775; ""Apache''; 1 boy; Eixarch bartered from Yuma for 1 horse; Bolton 1930: III: 322. 

1776; Yumans; ''considerable number''! of all ages, both sexes; sold by Papago; Bolton 
S30 88. 

1781; Kohuana; 1 woman; married at Caborca; Marriage Register. 

1781; Mohave; 1 man; married woman above; March 22 entry. 

1778-1787; ''Nixora"; 13 individuals; baptized at Caborca; Baptismal Register. 

1786; Jalchedon; 2 boys; baptized at Caborca; Baptismal Register. 

1786-1788; ''Nixora''; 3 women; married at Caborca; Marriage & Baptismal Registers. 

1788; ''Nixora''; 1 girl; baptized at Caborca; Baptismal Register. 

1779-1788; ''Nixora''; 10 women; marriedat Pitiquito; Marriage Register. 

1788; ''Nixora''; 1 man; married 1 of above; Marriage Register. 

1793; ''Nixora"'; ?; seen by priest; Barbastro 1793. 

1796; Yuma; 1 man; baptized at Tubac; Whiting 1953: 10. 

1802; Yuma; 1 boy; baptized at Pitiquito; Baptismal Register. 

1802; Yuma; 1 boy; ''fled from the house of his masters"! and ''his bones were found"'; 
urial Register, Pitiquito, Entry 178. 

1826; Yuma or Cocopa; 1 man; diver & interpreter; Hardy 1829: 343. 

1826; Unidentified Yumans; 12 plus; bartered from captors by Altar civilians; Mendivil 
827. 

1826; Yuma?; 2 girls; purchased from Cocopa or Akwa'ala; Hardy 1829: 365. 

1826; Yuma; 1 girl; purchased from Cocopa captor; idem 379. 

1827; Yuman; 1 man; bartered by Altar civilian; Estrada 1827. 

1827; Yuman; 3 men; bartered by Altar civilian ; 1 sold in Nacameri; 1 in Horcasitas, 
onora; Estrada 1827; F. Celaya 1827. 

1827; Yuman; 1 woman; bartered from Yumans by Altar civilian; Estrada 1827; Men- 
avil 1827 . 

1827; Yuman; 1 girl, 1 boy; bartered from Yumans by Altar civilian; Estrada 1827; 
iizarrage 1827. 

1827; Yuman; 1 girl; bartered by Altar civilian; Estrada 1827. 

1827; Yuma; 1 girl; bartered from Papagos at Pinacate by Caborca civilian; Trejo 1827. 

1827; Yuma; 1 girl; bartered from Papagos at Pinacate by invalided Altar soldier; Rey- 
o 1827. 


ot. 


1827; Yuma; 1 girl; baptized Nov. 26 at Tubutama; Tubutama Baptismal Register. 

1830; Yuma; 1 boy; baptized Feb. 13; Tubutama Register. 

1844; Yuma; 1 girl; baptized Jan. 8th, "adopted''; Altar Baptismal Register #4. 

1844; Yuma; 1 woman; baptized June 2lst, ''adopted''; Altar Baptismal Register #15. 

1844; Yuma; 1 woman; baptized June 2lst, "adopted''; Altar Baptismal Register #16. 

1846; Yuma; 1 girl; baptized; Soni Entries 59. 

1846; Yuma; 1 boy; baptized; Soni Entries 67. 

1847; ''Nixora''; 1 man; died at Pitiquito; Burial Register. 

1863; "Apaches"; 2 children; sold by Pimas; Conner 1956: 65. 

These instances amount to 296 known cases. 

15. Another example of post-pacification reinterpretation of culture is probably to be 
found in Forde's and Stewart's conclusions about the nature of Indian slavery. Forde 
(1931: 169) claimed Yuma economy and social structure were too simple and ''democra 
ic' to allow ''true slavery.'' He saw no evidence of overwork or exploitation. Similarly. 
Stewart (1947: 271) felt captives ''were seldom mistreated, '"' and all of his informants 
claimed prisoners never tried to escape because ''they were too well-treated.'! The fac 
of the matter is that prisoners did flee the Mohaves and some if not all those who did n 
were simply too frightened of the consequences (Stratton 1857: 225, 228). 

The practice of holding adult female captives did help to standardize the cultural inve 
tory of the riverain tribes even more than it had been in aboriginal times, apparently. 
Household and food- gathering technology in particular probably reached a late historic 
state of virtual uniformity through interchange of technological knowledge and skills viz 
female captives. 

On the other hand, the role network of the aboriginal culture may have been upset by 
the ''selective removal'!' of the age and sex categories sold as slaves (SSRC Seminar 
1954: 980). As children were siphoned off into Sonora, the adoption theme of the Yumar 
tribes may have been reinforced as parents sought to replace captured children by ado 
ing others (Spier 1933: 182-3). If replacements were sought from another tribe by sei- 
zure, intertribal warfare must have been intensified even further than expressions of tl 
vengeance raiding theme and economic raiding theme were already intensifying it. Yet 
paper entitled ''A Brief History of the Cocopa Indians of the Colorado River Delta"! (Kel 
1950) contains no mention at all of the multitudinous contacts between these tribesmen 
and the Sonorans even though they were clearly implied in Hardy's account (1829) whict 
the author consulted. 

Documentation of captives held by the Yuman tribes is obviously much more difficult 
to obtain than documentation of captives held in Sonora. The Indians were themselves 
illiterate, and seldom visited by literate Spaniards. The few recorded instances there- 
fore must represent a very considerably larger actual number of captives held by the 
various tribes. The following enumeration gives some idea of the magnitude of involun- 
tary servitude in the tribes: ; 


Cocopa 
1848; Yumas; number not specified; Gifford 1933: 302. 


1853, June; Yumas; 15; Woodward 1956: 205. 
1853, June; Dieguenos; 8; Woodward 1956: 205. 


Yuma 
1781, July; 'Nixora"; 1; Coues 1900: 446. 
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1781, July-October 18 captivity; 48 Christians; Priestley 1913: 153. 

1781, July-October 19 captivity; 14 Christians; idem 155. 

1781, July-October 20 captivity; 2 Christians; idem 157. 

1781, July-December 2 captivity; 1 Christian; idem 167. 

1781, July-December 3 captivity; 7 Christians; idem 169. 

1781, July-December 4 captivity; 2 Spaniards, woman and child; idem 171. 
1826 (date taken); Cocopa; several; Hardy 1829: 352. 

1849, October; many Maricopa; Couts 1848: 162. 

1851 (date taken); Cocopa; several; Woodward 1956: 72. 


Mohave 


1776; Jalchedon; 2 girls; purchased from Mohaves by Father Garces and released; 
oues 1900: 216-219. 

1827; ''Indian''; 2 women; captured in August from Smith party; Morgan 1953: 240. 
1852 (sacrificed prior to this date); Cocopa; 2 women; Stratton 1857: 214. 

1854 (date captured); Cocopa; 3 plus girls; idem 223. 

1852 (date purchased from Yavapai); Anglo; 2 girls; idem 156. 


Yavapai 


1851 (date captured); Anglo; 2 girls; sold to Mohaves; idem 134. 

1864 (date escaped); Mexican; 1 girl; Conner 1956: 181. 

1864 (date escaped); Mexican; 1 boy; idem 184. 

1866 (date seen); Tribe unidentified; 2 boys; ''red haired"; idem 317. 
1850's or 1860's; Papago; 2 women; Dobyns & Childs 1954: 38-39. 
Pre-pacification; Walapai; 1 man; Gifford 1936: 330; Drucker 1941: 200. 
Pre-pacification; Walapai; 1 boy; Gifford 1936: 332. 

Pre-pacification; Walapai; 1 woman; idem 333. 


Maricopa and Pima 


(While sale to Spaniards is not known, many of these captives undoubtedly were sold 
> the Sonorans. ) 

1827; Mohave; 1 woman; captured before this date by Jalchedon, sold to Maricopa, 
ecaptured after birth of Maricopa-sired child; Kroeber 1920: 479. 

1849, June; ''Apache''; 25 women & children; captured by Pimas & Maricopas; Duri- 
age 1937: 220. 

1846; 'Apache''; 13 individuals; captured by Pima and Maricopa; Emory 1848: 113. 

1861; "Apache''; 40 women & children; captured by Gila River Pima and Tecolote Pa- 
agos; La Estrella de Occidente, November 8, 1861. 

1863; ''Apaches''; 2 female; captured by Pimas; Conner 1956: 65. 

Pre-pacification; Yavapai; 1 woman; married a Maricopa; Spier 1933: 183. 

16. In 1744 Father Sedelmayr (1746: 852) noted that the Gila River Pimas sold cap- 
ves to the Spaniards for ten items which had to include knives and ribbon, some of 
1ese articles presumably being passed on to the Yuman slave-traders. In 1781 a Span- 
sh expedition ransomed captives taken by the Yumas during their destruction of two 
1issions. Initially the Spaniards exchanged baize, blankets, beads, cigarettes and oth- 
r trade goods for the captives (Priestley 1913: 153) and some agricultural produce 
arown in to boot. After the Spaniards captured a few.Pimas, prisoners were exchanged 
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(idem 167, 169, 171). In 1826, Lt. R. W. H. Hardy of the British Navy was able (1829: 
379) to purchase a Yuma girl from the Cocopa for a pocket handkerchief. 

17. We have not found evidence for much standardization of slave values on the Sono- 
ran frontier such as the Maloufs (1945: 389) described for New Mexico. There may hav 
been some standardization in the trade in Yuman captives carried on by private enter- 
prisers from the Villa of Altar in the early years of Mexican independence. A party of 
five Sonorans arrested in 1827 for violating the state Constitution of Occidente took 
thirteen horses to the Colorado River and returned with eight slaves (Estrada 1827). 
Unfortunately, available records do not show what portion of the horses the traders rod 
back. Two men who brought back one slave each took two horses (Estrada 1827; F. B. 
Celaya 1827; Mendivil 1827). Another trader took three mares and brought back three 
slaves (Estrada 1827; F. Celaya 1827). A man who brought back a boy and a girl took 
two (Estrada 1827) or three of his son's horses and two of his wife's (Lizarraga 1827). 
One slave trader may have paid four horses for a single slave (Estrada 1827). The pat- 
tern seems to have been one to two horses per slave, varying with age and sex. Stand- 
ardized prices may have developed at the annual slave fair held on the Gila River in lat 
er years (Escudero 1849: 142-143). 

The only non-human item of commerce which the Yuman tribes seem to have possesse 
with which they could purchase Spanish goods was a woven cotton blanket. These they 
could sell to the Gila River Pimas for knives, awls, and horses (Sedelmayr 1746: 850- 
851; Ives 1939: 108). While these blankets possessed the merits of relatively high value 
and light weight, they did have to be carried as captives did not, and they required long 
hours of skilled labor to produce, while child captives could be taken quickly with dif- 
ferent skills. 

18. When a Yuma chief raided a Cocopa rancheria in 1851 with only a "'few'' men, he 
brought back all the spoils considered of value, and these included several children 
(Woodward 1956: 72). A couple of years later when the Cocopas had defeated the Yumas 
they hid their women and children in anticipation of Yuma retaliation. An army officer 
remarked that they always did so, since women and children were always enslaved if 
captured (idem 204). Yuma captives were a prime target of Maricopa raiders, so the 
former tried to leave their women and children under the protection of U. S. troops 
stationed in their territory when a raid was expected (Couts 1848: 156). 

19. When Mohaves wiped out half of Jedediah Smith's party in 1827, they made pris- 
oners of two Indian women companions of the trappers (Morgan 1953: 240). The Cocopa 
captives taken in a Mohave raid in 1854 were all young matrons or teen-age girls 
(Stratton: 1657: 223) 

20. Slave-raiding became very common wherever on the Spanish borderlands Indian 
tribes acquired horses and some Spanish social concepts. One of the two most famous 
Indian women in U. S. history, Sacajawea, was a Shoshoni captured in 1800 at the age 
of about fourteen and spent four years in slavery before she was gambled away toa 
French-Canadian fur trader (Haines 1945: 383). In their early territorial expansion 
undertaken with the aid of their horses, the Apacheans, like the Yumans, took advan- 
tage of the Spanish demand for slaves and traded them slaves for horses (Secoy 1953: 
23). The Araucanians in Chile modeled their resistance-cultural on the Spanish model, 
holding slaves themselves which they captured from other Indians (Padden 1957: 115 
note 37) or from the Spaniards (idem 110 note 19; 120). This parallel response points 
to a perhaps functional necessity for slave trading by tribes resisting Spanish or other 
Indian conquest but dependent onhorses to do so. The Nes Perce, who didnot apparently 
keep slavesand released captives taken in their war with the United States beginning in 
1877 (Haines 1945: 390) were not dependent by that time onany other group for horses. 
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21. We feel Alarcon was told about nothing more than intertribal vengenace raiding in 
540. A vengeance raiding theme was common to all Yuman-speaking tribes. It was ex- 
ressed in killing enemies to avenge the death of kinsmen. Grief over violent loss of 
»ved relatives could be assuaged only by the life-blood of members of the tribe held 
esponsible. Affection and rectitude values as Lasswell (1952: 333) classifies them were 
1e immediate motivations for this theme. 

Among the isolated upland Walapai-Havasupai ethnic group, this aboriginal theme re- 
1ained dominant in intertribal warfare until the Anglo-American conquest. Among riv- 
rain Yumans and the Yavapais, the theme was reinforced by the economic raiding 
1eme, and these two combined in causing an historic intensification of riverain Yuman 
arfare which ultimately resulted in forcing three tribes off the Colorado River (Dobyns, 
zell, Jones & Ezell 1957: J; Kroeber 1920: 478). 

A clear example of the behavior of vengeance raiding among the Mohave was present- 
d by Stewart (1947: 259) from Pete Lambert's account of fighting with the Chemehuevis 
1 the 1860's: ''One man lost several relatives in the battle, and that made him reckless 
yr revenge; so he chased after the retreating Chemehuevi all by himself. He caught 
Dp with them, and he killed five Chemehuevi by himself...."' 

Perhaps the aboriginal riverain expression can best be exemplified with a Walapai 
istoric instance of expression of the vengeance raiding theme. A man named Winya- 
listhava was out hunting when Yavapais struck his sister's camp where the women were 
athering walnuts. Four women hid under wild grape vines and escaped; the others, in- 
luding Winyamisthava's sister, were killed. ''This made him want to follow the Yava- 
ais and get revenge for what they had done. So he sent one of his men back to Knight 
reek to get food and to inform the women from his group that they were going to pursue 
1e Yavapais. They caught up with the Yavapais....The Yavapais insisted the man that 
lajigbuvma's brother killed was the leader of their party and that was already revenge 
nough for the killings they themselves had done. But this did not satisfy Winyamistha - 
a, for he still felt revenge should be had for the death of his sister as well as the other 
omenfolk who were killed, so he would not consent....The Walapais kept following 
1em until they got to a trail...got in front of them as they were coming down the trail 
nd killed one of the Yavapais who was on the horse and three others who were on foot. 
he remaining five Yavapai men escaped....Winyamisthava was still angry about the 
eath of his sister so he and his group moved from Knight Creek to Mahone Water which 
as closer to the Yavapais. And he and his brother-in-law went from Mahone Water to- 
ards the Yavapai country. They traveled a day and a night and the following morning 
arly they got to a place...climbed to the top of this mountain and from there they saw 
wo men and two women approaching the bottom of the mountain they were on. These 
avapais went into a wooded area at the base of this mountain where there was some 
iniper trees and also some mescal. They stayed in this wooded area for quite a while 
o Winyamisthava posted his brother-in-law there at the mountain top and went down. 

e saw the two Yavapai women gathering mescal. So he sneaked up behind each woman 


-they were gathering mescal at separate places--and killed each of them... kept look- 
1g until he saw one of the men sitting under a juniper tree sewing his moccasin and 
finyamisthava sneaked up behind him....He couldn't find the other man...'' (Megaya 
953: 2-5). 


This vengeance raiding theme of each tribe operated to keep inter-tribal warfare hot. 
or example, some Yavapais raided the Walapai Pine Springs Band. A member of that 
»cal group proposed to the Havasupai they join forces, which they did, killing several 
avapais with a loss of one Walapai. The Yavapais retaliated with two raids into Wala- 
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pai country, coming the second time specifically to kill a particular Walapai war chief: 
'That Walapai big chief...had killed so many of the enemy at their camp; that is why 
they wanted to kill him" (Spier 1928: 369; Gifford 1936: 326-329). This theme appears 
repeatedly in Yavapai raid histories. Some Yavapai raids started as "hot pursuit" of 
Walapai raiders (Gifford 1936: 324, 329), but the stimulus didn't need to be immediate. 
Other expressions of the theme were motivated by raids long past (idem 331, STE 

22. Stewart (1947: 266) recorded the Mohave made a ''definite distinction" between 
small raiding parties of ten or a dozen ''brave men'' and forty or fifty man contingents 
fighting tribal-scale battles. These ''raiders went out whenever seized with the desire 
to fight. They departed secretly; there was no meeting or dance of incitement, nor were 
they obliged to ask the permission of the chief before leaving." 

23. The expression of the economic raiding theme of the Yuman speaking tribes did 
not become institutionalized to the extent that it did among the intermontane Indians 
whose culture was changed by Spanish slavery in New Mexico. Among the Yumans, the 
social organization expressing this theme remained temporary, coming into being oc- 
casionally and then falling apart as individual warriors returned to other pursuits ex- 
pressing other cultural themes. This is in contrast to the formation of a raiding band 
among the intermontane Indians, typified by Walker's raiders, a permanent, wide- 
ranging, predatory band (Maloufs 1945: 390). 

If the Yumans lacked any economic raiding theme in aboriginal times, the Spaniards 
furnished them with an easily-perceived model. A very important theme in Spanish 
culture was agricultural settlement. This was expressed in the New World in domina- 
tion of sedentary Indians. Another cultural theme of the Iberians was force-acquisition 
of goods from hostile populations, frequently expressed in raids on Indian food stores, 
women and land (Padden 1957: 115 note 37). While the Yumans had comparatively little 
direct experience with Spanish expression of this theme, they probably had just enough 
to learn it. The Spanish colonists among the Yumas in 1781 took the land that suited 
them without regard to native land tenure, and allowed their livestock to graze at will 
on the unfenced Yuma fields. The Mohaves were able to observe Spanish treatment of 
the coastal Californian tribes. 

24. Besides one horse and two Anglo girls, the Yavapais obtained in one raid some 
beans and clothing and two oxen which they slaughtered to dry the meat (Stratton 1857: 
134-135). 

25. One of the dynamics of Yuman economic raiding was apparently the need for a 
constant supply of new horses to replace those killed for food, dying, or lost to other 
tribes. For it seems that the Yumans learned to breed horses no better than did the 
Plains tribes, some of which had not raised a colt after having horses for a century 
(Haines 1945: 381-382). Had the Mohaves, for example, understood the principles of 
horse-breeding, they presumably would not have sold a mare heavy with foal to the 
Ewing Young party in 1829 (Camp 1922: 114). 

This failure to produce their own mounts is probably reflected in Yuman reluctance tc 
barter horses. In 1846 Maricopa men on the Gila River greeted General Kearney's sol- 
diers ''mostly on horseback"! but they were unwilling to trade horses and did not have 
many (Emory 1848: 111, 114, 175). This same reluctance to trade horses was shown by 
the Pawnee before they had sufficient animals to mount every man (Haines 1938: 433). 

The Cocopa may have had a more secure source of mounts in southern California in 
the early 19th century, for they enjoyed friendly relations with the Europeans there and 
in the late 1830's, at least, could be persuaded to trade off a horse ata time, although 
at a high price for a poor quality animal (Camp 1936: 105, 112). 

26. The very significant function of geographic barriers inhibiting interaction between 
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technologically superior and inferior social system so as to permit a contact situation 
ith selective acceptance is discussed in Ezell 1955: 396-400. 

27. In redefining the term theme, we are accepting Hoebel's (1954: 13) renaming of 
.e concept for which Opler (1945: 198) previously proposed it. Thus, we agree with 
oebel that what Opler defined as a ''dynamic affirmation" of ''postulate or position de- 
red or implied, and usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity, whichis... 
2enly promoted in a society'' is properly labeled a basic postulate. We cannot see that 
is concept differs much from Linton's (1936: 443-463) "orientations of culture! or 
iat Hoebel's statements of Comanche basic postulates (1954: 131) does much more than 
911 down Linton's (1936: 444-453) description of Comanche orientations and add a few 
Dints. 

We feel that the basic postulate expresses very well fundamental attitudes of individu- 
.§ acting within a particular cultural system. In analyzing responses of one social sys- 
1m to another, however, characteristic regularities of cultural behavior appear which 
re social system patterns. These frequently are expressions of several basic postu- 
ites in combination. For example, Opler's (1946) Lipan Apache basic postulates nine, 
urteen, fifteen and seventeen are all involved in and basic to what we would term the 
ipan Apache cultural theme of vengeance raiding. This is a descriptive category at the 
ocial system level rather than at the individual predisposition to action level. 

28. The hostile contact situation involving Spaniards and Yumans, and the hostilities 
stween Yuman-speaking tribes themselves, meant that riverain life was quite insecure. 
nemy attack was the aspect of life over which individuals held least control. Therefore 
lagical techniques were necessary if the tribesmen were to maintain their will to re- 
ist, just as the Trobriand Island fisherman has to have magical reassurance in order 
» brave the dangerous seas outside the protected lagoon (Malinowski 1948: 14). Without 
ich stress-reduction techniques, the basic postulate of each tribe that it was morally 
iuperior to all other groups of people would have been modified so drastically that trib- 
| independence and cultural stability could not have been maintained. 

29. Voget (1954: 251) has pointed out the important function of the ''chosen people"! 
asic postulate in enabling a subordinate social system's members to seek political in- 
ependence. We may distinguish this as the basic postulate of any ''militant'' subordi- 
ate group (Wirth 1945: 362-363). Further, we feel the ''chosen people" basic postulate 
; vital to maintenance of independence of a social system under threat. Aside from our 
uman examples, we see this basic postulate playing a key role in the behavior of the 
raucanians recently described by Padden (1957) although he did not analyze their suc- 
essful military resistance to Spanish conquest specifically in these terms. 

30. We are suggesting that in order to preserve its basic postulate of moral superi- 
rity which was the basis for successful resistance to being overwhelmed, a tribe fight- 
ig the Spaniards had to adopt many of the particular themes and objects which the Yu- 
lans pirated. The Araucanians and the Apacheans certainly pirated very much the same 
lings--objects and themes--that the Yumans did. 

Tribes which did not adopt these particular themes and objects seem to have accepted 
1e Spanish definition of Spaniards as the dominant group, and thereby surrendered 
1eir political and much of their socio-cultural independence. The Piman-speaking In- 
ians on the Sonoran frontier of New Spain are one example, and the Pueblos of New 
lexico are another. Having lost their freedom of action, these societies have neces- 
arily had recourse to other techniques of resistance to cultural change in order to 
Jaintain any cultural separateness. These techniques of cultural pluralists (Wirth 1945: 
54-355) have been called ''boundary-maintaining'' mechanisms (SSRC Seminar 1954: 
75-976). In discussing cultural change actively sought to the end of keeping an inde- 
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pendent social system free and to maximize certain of its value positions, we find our- 

selves discussing mechanisms of cultural change perhaps not adequately considered by 

participants in the 1953 Summer Seminar on Acculturation. Their formulation seems al. 
most to presuppose a dominance-subordinance relationship between social systems as a 
necessary condition for acculturation to occur. 

31. Two prime examples of tribes successfully resisting Spanish conquest are the 
southern Athapascans (Secoy 1953) and the Araucanians (Padden 1957). Both maintained 
independence by changing their cultural inventory rather rapidly both by piratical accul- 
turation and invention. 

The Yaquis, another tribe successfully resisting forced cultural change for a long pe- 
riod, stood off the Mexicans with a quite rigid cultural system (Spicer 1950) and might 
appear to be an exception to this generalization. The rigid modern Yaqui cultural syster 
is a product, however, of tremendous incorporations of Spanish traits during the Span- 
ish colonial period into what was aboriginally evidently a highly flexible cultural system 

32. Prior to European influence, the non-riverain Yumans usually preserved prison- 
ers of war only long enough to torture them and execute them during a victory celebra- 
tion, and presumably this was also the riverain aboriginal practice. Walapai warriors, 
for example, liked to take female prisoners, rape them, force them to give information 
and then execute them after they had witnessed a victory dance. "That is how they humil 
iated the enemy" (Kroeber et al. 1935: 176). In an exceptional case, a Yavapai boy was 
kept for four years before being shot to death with arrows during a war dance. ''They di 
this to make the Yavapai feel bad"' (idem 177). Four years after conquest, a Walapai 
shot and killed five Yavapai women and a child held prisoner at Camp Beale Springs, a 
military post (San Diego Weekly Union, May 15, 1873). Such slaying of enemies in Arm} 
hands does not argue for much pre-conquest captive-keeping! 

33. In 1540 Alarcon (1904: IX: 292) wrote: '' I prayed him to tell me what they did witl 
those men which they killed in batell: he answered me that they tooke out the hearts of 
some of them, and eat them, and others they burned."' 

34. Opler (1946) phrased the Lipan Apache basic postulate of moral superiority in 
these words: ''The Lipan are culturally distinct from and are morally superior to all oth 
er groups of people.'' Among the Yuman tribes as among the Lipan, other basic postu- 
lates as to the relationship between supernatural power and mankind strongly affected th 
sense of ethnic superiority and differentness. 

35. Among the riverain tribes: "After 4 or 5 days at a captor's house, where not bour 
but watched" by the Cocopa (Gifford 1933: 302-303), a captive woman was ''given to agec 
man as wife as insult to Yuma.'' In the same way captive women ''were sometimes taken 
as wives by old men whose own wives were dead or feeble. Although this practice was 
regarded as a fitting insult to the enemy, it seems that the women were not despised"! by 
the Yuma (Forde 1931: 168). Upriver among the Mohaves (Stewart 1947: 271) these wom 
en captives ''were given to old men as wives, partly as an insult to the enemy, and part: 
ly because it was felt that the old men had only a little longer to live and were indifferen 
to death.'' The Maricopa on the Gila River also actually held female captives of child- 
bearing age for sexual exploitation (Kroeber 1920: 479; Spier 1933: 183) although ideally 
''captive women were not violated'' for fear of the sickness they might cause. They were 
''given into the custocy of old men who, since they had not much longer to live, might 
chance the danger of keeping them!'! (Spier 1933: 182). 

A closely parallel form of ethnic insult arose in Chile, where the Spaniards expresse 
their ethnic super‘ority postulate by raping Indian women (Padden 1957: 115 note 37). 
This not only set off Indian revolts, but also moved the Araucanians to respond in kind, 
for example freeing ransomed female captives naked from the waist down, many of therm 
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bviously pregnant, thus making ''calculated mockery" of Spanish behavior (idem 120). 

The dynamics of the contact situation created these widely separated parallel cultural 
hanges among quite unrelated Indian tribes, and the causation lay in the functional pre- 
equisites of basic postulate maintenance through thematic changes. 

36. The Cocopa who lived nearest to Sonora held the ideal that ''Captive women never 
iolated, because of ceremonial uncleanliness and dire supernatural consequences of in- 
anity to violator'' Gifford 1933: 302). Upriver ''since it was feared that such relations 
ould cause insanity, women were not violated by their captors'' according to modern 
lohave ideals, at least (Stewart 1947: 271). The Maricopa subscribed to the same be- 
efs (Spier 1933: 182). 

37. The Mohave captive purification perhaps shows convergence of native and Spanish 
itual: ''Prisoners were magically dangerous, and they underwent purification immedi- 
tely upon arrival. A shaman washed them for four consecutive mornings with a mixture 
f soaproot and arrowweed, and during this period the captives, like returning warriors, 
ere not permitted to eat meat and salt (Stewart 1947: 271). 

The aboriginal riverain purification was probably the same as that of the upland 
cibes. A ''Yavapai warrior who killed enemy had to purify himself. For four days 
athed daily with soaproot Yucca, even washing mouth with it; ate no salt or meat; used 
cratching stick" (Gifford 1936: 304). A Walapai account of a late Yavapai raid makes 
_ clear that the raiders went at moonrise to bathe in the Santa Maria River preparatory 
) sacrificing a female prisoner they had taken (Dobyns 1957). Since this behavior does 
ot appear in the material given Gifford, perhaps water purification was just penetrating 
» the Yavapais toward the end of their active warfare, and did not have time to displace 
1e aboriginal form from the ideal culture remembered by modern informants. (Drucker 
941: 135 obtained mention of bathing). 

Among the Walapai ''Formal purification. ..consisted in washing with yucca root, in- 
ucing vomiting by tickling the throat with a sprig of yucca leaf, praying for good luck 
nd for good dreams, and concealing the war costume (the buckskin jacket and cap) in 
n inaccessible cave'' (Kroeber et al. 1935: 174). 

Whereas Yavapai and Walapai warriors washed their hair with yucca on returning 
rom battle (Drucker 1941: 135) Mohaves, Cocopas, Maricopas and Yavapais bathed. 
mplied here is a classic picture of diffusion of water purification up the river, barely 
eaching the Yavapais and the Walapai-Havasupai ethnic group not at all. 

38. The sacrament of baptism was differentially available to Indians. Infants of hea- 
1ens were readily baptized (Bolton 1948: I: 112, 119, 126, 131, 164, 188, 205, 208, 
umes, 244,245, 247, 257, 277, ‘282, 286, 290, 308, 311,336, 338; II: 54, 161, 
66, 201). Child captives were apparently automatically baptized, at least when they 
rere ''adopted'' (Dobyns, Ezell, Jones & Ezell 1957: N). Indian captives about to be ex- 
cuted were added to the select. For example, forty-odd Suaqui headmen captured by 
iego Martinez de Hurdaide were ''converted, baptized, and forthwith hanged in a clump 
f trees'' (H. P. Johnson 1945: 203), and some Pima leaders were ''catechized, baptized 
nd prepared for death" (Bolton 1948: I: 149). The norm is illustrated in another Mar- 
nez action, when one of his armored soldiers fell from his horse. Martinez charged 
1e Indians, killed one and suspended his body from a tree. ''The effect was instantane- 
us since it was an unheard-of action for the captain to kill an Indian without having him 
irst converted and baptized"! (H. P. Johnson1945: 205). 

Priests customarily baptized Indian adults thought to be critically ill (Bolton 1948: I: 
pom 06, 209,214, .233,.236, 245, 252, 255,275, 277, 311, 321, 338; 346, 371; 
[: 161, .166). Extremely old people were evidently classified with this group (idem I: 
82). Scrupulous priestly reasoning ran: ''This man asked me for baptism three or four 
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times when I went to visit him, and I, seeing his desires, and as well, that his illness 
was getting worse, went by to baptize him, instructing him beforehand through an in- 
terpreter in the necessary teachings and calling his attention to the obligation which he 
had to live henceforth as a Christian....'' (Whiting 1953: 10). In other cases, unless 
the adult were politically important (Bolton 1948: I: 169, 233; Il: 175, 246) he was bap- 
tized only after instruction (idem I: 89, 121, 169, 308, 349; II: 49, 140, 176, 210, 239). 
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FIVE GENERALIZATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE OF FOREIGN CONTACT 
A Comparison of Two Periods in Thai History 


lis IME, IRENA, cllre. 


WE HAVE ASKED ourselves why external contacts with a given society sometimes pro- 
duce changes in a society and sometimes do not. The history of Thailand offers us an 
example, the structure of which we should like to review in order to invite comment. 
Thailand was selected for our study not only because we are familiar with many of the 
materials but because it offers contact with Europeans during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries where no change in social structure was apparent, and another one in 
the nineteenth century where change was most apparent. 

First an observation on culture contacts in general. Except for geographically iso- 
lated societies like groups of Eskimos, every society is in more or less continuous 
contact with many others. Certainly even before the advent of Europeans the kingdom of 
Siam was in more or less constant touch with the Mon kingdom in Burma, the sultans 
of the Malay states, the Cambodians and the Laotian kingdoms of the north. At this time 
and for many centuries thereafter, these religio-military states fought wars to gain 
vassals, tribute and man-power. Economically all were nearly self-sufficient, though 
their fortunes rose with the number of artisans and cultivators transplanted to the cap- 
ital after a successful campaign. Trade with China and to some extent with Japan 
brought a few luxury items to adorn the monarch's palace and temples. If we except the 
occasional migrations of starving peasants from one area to another and forget the ever 
present bandits of the fringe, there were perennial military and trade contacts through 
the years with outside kingdoms. 

Let us turn to our first observation on the structure of these contacts in general: (1) 
Social contacts with other societies occur only at points of reciprocation. A point of re- 
ciprocation is merely that section of a society which holds some kind of intercourse wit 
another society. These points appear to be somewhat specialized structures but, as we 
shall see, they are adaptable. 

If we examine the points of contact between Siam and its neighbors, the meaning will 
be clear. In warfare the case is obvious. The various societies had developed compa- 
rable military organizations with infantry, cavalry and elephants for the express pur- 
pose of meeting on the battle field and acting reciprocally according to nearly identical 
rules of etiquette. Trade was a government monopoly. The significant activities were 
with Chinese merchants. A trading vessel was ordinarily summoned to anchor by the 
Royal Custom's service somewhere near the mouth of the river leading to the capital 
at Ayuthia. The officials then took a portion or all of the cargo to the King's warehouse 
and directed the captain to load in exchange whatever was available at a rate which he 
deemed the traffic would bear. Sometimes merchants waited for years for their ex- 
change cargo. They were completely at the mercy of the customs officials, for they 
were refused permission to trade elsewhere in the country. If some new item from 
Siam came into demand, free trading was quickly halted when orders were given to 
bring the commodity through the King's warehouse. Dutch and Portuguese traders of 
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1e sixteenth and seventeenth centuries worked through this same channel that had been 
riginally set up for the Chinese and Japanese. At this point, if the Europeans were to 
rade at all, existed the reciprocating point. It was a specialized arm of the Ministry of 
1e Treasury which handled foreign commerce. The European traders may have chafed 
nd fretted over a system that forced them too to wait many months and more for their 
xchange cargo, but the system was never felt to be so inadequate as to stop trade com- 
letely. The Siamese system matched the sixteenth-century European concept of trade 
rocedures sufficiently to permit acquiescence. 

If this description suffices to indicate what we mean by reciprocating points, we may 
ass to the second proposition: (2) Where no reciprocation points exist, contact cannot ) 
e made. Let us demonstrate this with seventeenth-century missionaries. The Portu- | 
uese missionaries came at an unknown date to live in the Portuguese colony at Ayuthia. 
‘hey administered to the spiritual needs of their countrymen who had been granted a 
lace to reside when they were not off on campaigns for the King whom they served as 
1ercenary musketeers and artillery men. With the example of St. Francis Xavier be- 
ore the missionaries we may suppose that their long trip to the Orient was not solely 
or the spiritual guidance of their countrymen but that they had also been sent to convert 
1e heathens. But they made no converts. Evidence of their lack of contact with Siamese 
ociety is given by the arrival of a French missionary. Fresh from Europe, Bishop 
ambert commented on the lack of evangelistic zeal shown by the Portuguese clerics. 
lis open criticism soon brought him into trouble with the Portuguese, so that he had to 
10ve to the Dutch colony, there being no French colony in the locality. But the Bishop 
oon discovered that he was also unable to reach the local people. A year or so later 
ye find him administering to the Dutch and a few Japanese Christians, while learning 
he Annamite language in anticipation of greener pastures in Viet Nam. Thus he too could 
ot find a point of reciprocation so that his hopes for contact withered in Siam. 

The next step in this episode illustrates our third proposition: (3) Where two societies 
qake no immediate point of reciprocation, contact can be made when one or both socie- 
ies supply additional related institutional paraphernalia. We picture a gulf or river be- 
ween the two societies, which is bridged by social organization. Another French Bish- 
p, Mgr. Pallu, reached Ayuthia a year or two after the arrival of his first countryman, 
sishop Lambert. Reenforced by four prelates, the new Bishop soon spanned the void by 
reating the sick and founding a school. I quote Hutchinson's account: "In 1664 or 1665 
mmediately after Mgr. Pallu's first visit to Siam and his decision to settle there, the 
fission received a visit from a court officer who maintained the interest aroused by 
he charitable works of the Frenchmen. His attention was attracted by the school when 
e learned that small boys would be welcome as pupils. This was reported to the king, 
nd his sanction was given for ten Siamese boys to attend the school. Permission was 
iven at the same time to the Missionaries to move freely about the country and to 
reach their religion wherever they wished" (E. W. Hutchinson, The French Foreign 
Aission in Siam. J. Siam Soc. 1933, 26, 1-35). 

Where points of reciprocation could not be found through bald evangelicism, they were 
chieved through schools and medical ministrations. In retrospect we may see that the 
iamese only had to be convinced that Europeans shared a similar religious complex 
vhich included schools and medicine. Hence they were willing to let preaching come in. 
1.6 monks in Siam are peripatetic, it was quite proper that missionaries move around. 
“‘undamentally they both shared proselytizing religions, so the gap was less than they 
hought. 

Aside from traders turning mercenaries and the famous Phalkon becoming a minister 
f£ state, this was one of the few examples we could find from the seventeenth century, 
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but the nineteenth century contains many. From the point of view of social structure, 
Siam had changed little for over two hundred years. Wars with neighboring states for 
vassals, tribute and manpower continued to dominate governmental attention, and . 
though efforts were made in the early part of the century to establish trade, British 
and Portuguese merchants were so discouraged by seventeenth-century treatment in 

the nineteenth century that only the hardiest and the neediest would accept these con- 
ditions. What had changed was the western societies. Tudor monarchs in England 
would have lopped off dozens of heads at the sight of their Hanoverian successors de- 
meaning the crown with trade, yet nineteenth-century governments were concerned to 
establish safe conditions for commerce throughout the world. Sir John Bowring began 
in 1855 the process of establishing the necessary institutional paraphernalia for points 
of reciprocation with Siam. Indeed it was very important that he be a properly accred- 
ited emissary of the queen in order to reach the king at all. 

Victorian merchants were seeking as points of reciprocation independent bargaining 
agents unencumbered by felons who might go unpunished or customs officials who would 
milk away the profits before granting clearance to their merchandise. By agreeing toa 
calculable custom's fee, by granting Englishmen freedom of movement within the coun- 
try, and by establishing extraterritorial law to be administered by the British Consul, 
Sir John Bowring set the institutional paraphernalia that would permit traders to make 
points of reciprocation of the kind they expected. Then the entrepreneurs seeking con- 
cessions could enter the scene. The Bombay-Birmah Company could send its teak- 
wallahs to the forests as employers ready to make contact at points of reciprocation 
with persons willing to work for wages who would then cut logs, drive the elephants and 
raft the lumber down-stream to the market. The British tin companies with their con- 
cessions could introduce the formidable apparatus for extracting ore complete with 
railways to the dockyard, as long as they could find a point of reciprocation with wage- 
earners. Also guarded by treaty and contract came the merchants with their connection: 
to shipping companies, banks and factories, so that they could establish points of re- 
ciprocation with purchasers of goods. 

,Our fourth proposition is an optimistic elaboration of the third: (4) The amount of in- 
stitutional paraphernalia supplied to reach a point of reciprocation is a function of the 
extent of the differences between the two societies at points of reciprocation. This prop 
osition is perhaps the most ambitious and ambiguous of all, for it suggests a quantita- 
tive relationship between two variables without supplying a hint as to what has to be 
measured or how to measure it. We confess to neither a measure of institutional para- 
phernalia nor of the presumed differences between the two societies at the points of re- 
ciprocation. At best we can suggest what has to be done, even if we have not done it. 

Let us compare briefly the steps needed to reach from the ship to the customer in the 
seventeenth century with that of the nineteenth century. The seventeenth-century trader, 
carrying bartered goods from many ports, merely had to anchor off the custom's ware- 
house to reach his point of reciprocation with the government monopoly. Having taken 
what was needed for the government, the treasury itself sold the surplus to the king's 
subject in what may have been open market. By the Bowring treaty the King's monopoly 
was abolished, so that the point of reciprocation moved to the individual customer on 
the street. The nineteenth-century European merchant might have sold the remainder of 
his goods, as did many a Chinese junk captain, from the ship's deck, but this would 
have made the European a seventeenth-century peddler and not a merchant. As a mer- 
chant he sought to supply a particular commodity at the end of a complicated system re- 
quiring a continuous replenishment of goods. 

With this comparison in mind we can start our formulation. With Siamese society 
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uughly constant in both centuries we may assume that the position of the customer re- 
ained the same through time. But the nineteenth-century European merchant now 
-eded a permanent dock, which replaced the Custom's warehouse, a land transporta- 
on system and a selling establishment, besides all the gear of the return routing of 
‘edit. The difference of these additional steps of institutional paraphernalia indicates 
change in European society which widened the gap between it and Siamese society at 
ints of economic exchange. 

We may observe in passing that no such change affected governments or missionar- 

s of the nineteenth century. Their points of reciprocation seemed to remain equidis- 
nt over the centuries as compared with Siamese society. 

Our final proposition seems almost self-evident from the foregoing considerations: 

) The extent of change in society after new contacts is a function of the amount of add- 
l institutional paraphernalia necessary to establish a point of reciprocation. This add- 
1 institutional paraphernalia was the contribution of the European societies to the lo- 
il scene. Certainly the European countries were little altered as a result of the new 
mntacts. The changes in them had already taken place by the time they reached Thai- 
nd. They merely extended into the void the ready-made paraphernalia which needed 
uly minor fitting for the local scene. Bangkok, on the other hand, was transformed. 
nce the capital city had been a series of wooden houses on stilts except for the king's 
lace and the temples. These European companies set their establishments along the 
ver and built them with stone. They constructed docks and warehouses to receive 

eir goods and urged their national consul to carry their representations to the govern- 
ent for properly paved streets. Thus the change in Thai society began with merchants 
lling the void to establish points of reciprocation with customers of the land. 

We cannot conclude without acknowledging that we realize that a bare half of the tale 
‘nineteenth century contact and change has been told. Certainly with the aid of import- 
1 advisers Siam redesigned its administration and even now Thailand continues to re- 
ump its society. This seems to be a secondary reaction to a threatened loss of sover- 
gnty. In 1860 we might have predicted that a part of Bangkok would become a treaty 
ort by 1900. Had Bangkok been not a capital but a port and had the capital still been 
cated in Ayuthia, this event might well have occurred. As it was the Thai rallied to 

e threatened lapse of sovereignty and built their own paraphernalia to a safe point of 
>ciprocation, thus maintaining their sovereignty. 

Let us summarize this paper inless formal terms. We affirm that societies meet 
ach other at points of reciprocation and only at these points. When a point of recipro- 
ation is not located through the initial institutional paraphernalia, new structures have 
) be made to achieve contact. Greater change occurs in that society where the greatest 
istitutional importation occurs. 
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A SUGGESTED FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY OF ACCULTURATION 
Bruce P. Dohrenwend and Robert J. Smith 


THE CLASSIC FORMULATION of acculturation as ''...those phenomena which result 
when groups of individuals having different cultures come into continuous first hand con 
tact....'' (Redfield, Linton and Herskovits 1936: 149) focuses attention on both the con- 
ditions of intercultural contact and its results. With respect to the conditions of con- 
tact, terms like ''dominant and subordinate,'' ''superior and inferior," 'donor and re- 
ceiver,'' have commonly been used in describing the respective groups. In discussing 
the results of contact, the authors of the 1953 Social Science Research Council Summe1 
Seminar on Acculturation (1954: 984, known hereafter as the SSRC Seminar) include 
among others "cultural creativity, '' 'fusion,'' ''assimilation" and ''disintegration."' Bot 
sets of terms have vivid connotations for the description of conditions of contact betwee 
cultural systems and resultant changes. We would suggest, however, that though these 
conceptions provide a starting point for systematic study of acculturation, their refer- 
ents at lower levels of abstraction have not, in general, been spelled out. The data- 
gathering processes guided by them have tended to take place in a spirit of conceptual 
lawlessness. 

The definition of acculturation quoted above places few restrictions on the range and 
kind of contact situations to be included, a fact which Beals (1951: 6) has vigorously 
approved. Pointing out that sociologists and anthropologists communicate rather less 
on the subject than their common interests would seem to dictate, he notes that discus- 
sions among individuals from both fields revealed that: ''...many of the problems of 
those interested in urban research and those interested in the acculturation of primitive 
and folk groups contained similar elements, often concealed behind differing terminolo- 
gies....We believe there are common factors which link the processes taking place 
among the peoples. of Yucatan, or such Indian groups as the Tarascans, the immigrant 
Mexicans in Southern California, the rural southern Negro or white moving into an ur- 
ban setting, or the Iowa or Kansas farm family settling in the Middle Western Mecca. 
It is obvious that the exact kind and degree of acculturation involved is different ... but 
it is our tentative hypothesis that there is a commonality of process....'' Recent writ- 
ers have tended to share this view, and we find the authors of the report of the SSRC 
Seminar (1954) specifically including consideration of contact between ethnic sub-group 
and their wider society. 

The tendency to widen the range of situations studied and the suggestiveness of the 
term acculturation itself have resulted in an impressive number of "acculturation stud- 
ies,'' as the recent publications of Keesing (1953) and Siegel (1955) demonstrate. Yet, 
as the SSRC Seminar report notes (1954: 973), there has been a kind of "theoretical lag 
for the amount of empirical research has far outstripped attempts at systematization of 
the field. Consider, for example, the dilemma of the Seminar members when they ask 
whether or not there are uniformities in the process of acculturation. Keys to the an- 
swer, they feel, may lie (a) in the possibility that different areas within cultures chang 
at different rates, e.g. the alleged tendency for technology to alter more readily than 
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her aspects of culture, and (b) "regularities in sequential developments over long i 
ne spans'' (991). Although both comparative study and study through time should yield| 


formation about such uniformities, there are major obstacles (992): ''Some...formu- 
tions deal with large ethnographic areas, others with single tribes. Some treat total 
ltural systems in process of change, others restrict themselves to...acculturating 


‘oups or individuals. A few take into account the intercultural nature of the process; 
hers treat only one side of the equation, typically the ''native'' culture. As matters 
ww stand, comparative study of the phenomenon is difficult, if not impossible, because 
e approach to the problem is so uneven." 

The difficulty is not to be resolved by narrowing the field of study, or by impover- 
hing the concepts utilized. The need, rather, is for increased clarity of conceptuali- 
tion in the area between high-level abstraction and empirical referents. It is the aim 
this paper, therefore, to direct attention to some of the intermediate steps which 
ight profitably be taken to specify both the meaningful conditions of contact and the 
mensions of resulting change. The attempt here is not to develop a theory of accultur- 
ion, but rather to lay the conceptual groundwork for further systematization, theory 
nnstruction and design of research. 

First, we shall consider the modes of change and their loci in culture. Second, we 
all examine how the conditions of contact under which these are produced may be 
ecified. Finally, we shall note some of the implications of the foregoing for the 

udy of individual variation in the acculturative situation. 

Common to all descriptions of culture change resulting from contact situations is an 
plicit notion that change has direction. Linton (1940: 502), for example, is quite ex- 
icit in his discussion of directed culture change: ''...interference may take the form 
stimulating the acceptance of new culture elements, inhibiting the exercise of pre- 
isting culture patterns or, as seems to be most frequently the case, doing both si- 
ultaneously.'"' 

Two directions of change are suggested by this statement: change in one culture 
wards another and change in one culture away from traditional behavior, but not nec- 


ssarily towards another model. We shall call one, change away from the norms and 
‘actices of the cultural heritage, alienation. The other, change towards the norms of 
iother culture, we shall call reorientation. While these two processes may occur 
ngly, simultaneously, or sequentially, the point is that they are conceptually distinct 
id may be empirically distinct as well. Still a third mode of change, qualitatively dif- 
rent from the others, appears to be present in the various phenomena labeled nativ- 
m, defined by Linton (1943: 230)as: ''...any conscious, organized attempt on the part 
a society's members to revive or perpetuate selected aspects of its culture. '' This 
nphasis of a real or imagined heritage we shall call reaffirmation. 

Alienation in its pure form is not often met with in the literature, but Sharp (1952: 
3-89) offers a vivid and moving example from the Australian tribes found in the cattle 
ations and on the edge of frontier towns: ''The totemic ideology can no longer support 
e inrushing mass of foreign culture traits and the myth-making process in its native 
rm breaks down completely. Both intellectually and emotionally a saturation point is 
sached, so that the myriad new traits which can neither be ignored nor any longer 
ssimilated simply force the aboriginal to abandon his totemic system. With the col- 
pse of this system of ideas, which is so closely related with so many other aspects of 
itive culture, there follows an appallingly sudden and complete cultural disintegration 
id a demoralization of the individual such as has seldom been recorded for areas other 
an Australia. Without the support of a system of ideas well devised to provide cultural 
ability in a stable environment but admittedly too rigid for the new realities pressing 
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in from outside, native behavior and native sentiments and values are simply dead. Ap- 
athy reigns. The aboriginal has passed beyond the reach of any outsider who might wish 
to do him well or ill."' 

We have been unable to find any pure case of reorientation which does not involve pri- 
or or simultaneous alienation, and while we regard it as a theoretical possibility, we 
rather doubt that such a situation has ever been reported. Berreman (1955), however, 
offers a case of community disintegration in the Aleutians which represents an example 
of nearly complete cultural reorientation following and coinciding with a marked degree 
of alienation. He writes (55-57): ''Nikolski villagers have acquired the wants of white 
men (higher education, high-paying jobs, commercial recreation, alien foods, expen- 
sive material possessions, etc.), but not the means to their satisfaction within the 
community. Traditional goals and the means to their achievement have, at the same 
time, been rejected and lost. The motive [for emigration] is now...a change in the 
way of life, rather than a continuation of it in better circumstances....The rapid ac- 
cumulation of unprecedented factors has apparently been of such quantity and quality 
that adjustive techniques cannot be adapted quickly enough, in the present context, to 
preserve the village." 

Reaffirmation probably represents a later stage in the acculturation process than 
our other two modes of change, following some degree of alienation and/or reorienta- 
tion of a cultural system. As the recent papers of Voget (1956) and Wallace (1956) have 
shown, the qualitative differences among the various reaffirmative movements are 
great. Voget (1956: 249-250) distinguishes three types of nativism: revivalistic, pas- 
sive and reformative. Of these three, the last is of chief interest here. Reformative 
nativism is ''a relatively conscious attempt on the part of a subordinated group to at- 
tain a personal and social reintegration through a selective rejection, modification, and 
synthesis of both traditional and alien (dominant) cultural components.'' Involved here 
are our three modes of change: alienation, reorientation and reaffirmation. 

Let us now reconsider, along with reformative nativism, such other high order ab- 
stractions as those described by the SSRC Seminar, e.g. fusion, assimilation and cul- 
tural creativity. It seems evident that most such concepts involve combinations, in 
differing strengths and sequences, of at least two of our three modes of change. Rarely, 
however, are these high level conceptions, as currently used, carefully specified in 
terms of the sequence and relative strengths of the directions of change which they sub- 
sume. Herein, we suggest, lies a source of much of their ambiguity. It is our feeling 
that they might best be considered as indicating qualities of change which emerge from 
combinations of the three modes of change which we have considered. We are here pro- 
posing, then, that this problem of higher order ''emergents" in acculturation situations 
can be placed on firmer footing through reexamination in terms of their constituent 
modes of change. Such an analysis is, however, beyond the scope of the present paper. 

The report of the SSRC Seminar (1954: 975) notes that ''...while it is individuals 
who change their habits of doing and believing under the influence of alien forms, it is 
the body of customs of the society to which they belong that is said to be acculturating."'! 
It is necessary to specify further what is meant by the ''body of customs." 

Traditionally, the term acculturation has been used to describe the effects of contact 
between two cultural systems, each of which is a functionally autonomous system im- 
mediately prior to the contact situation under study, neither depending upon the other 
for its continued functioning. Assimilation, on the other hand, has been applied to those 
situations in which a subgroup of a society, itself not autonomous in most senses, 
comes increasingly to approximate the model of the majority group with which it is in- 
volved in functional interdependence. Among those who have made this distinction is 
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olson (1953: 2) who writes: "I define acculturation to mean the changes which take 
ace within the culture of a given group through contact with people or peoples of a 
fferent culture. Assimilation I define as the amalgamation of people derived from 
fferent groups into one social body whose members appear in the same social organ- 
ations and where the group to which the individual originally belonged is not instru- 
ental in defining their roles within these organizations. Essentially, complete as- 
milation implies the disappearance of the cultural differences originally character- 
ing the two groups." 

These distinctions cannot, of course, be either-or propositions. We will hold that 
/O groups in contact of any sort are no longer completely autonomous, and since 
ymplete assimilation is not commonly reported, the problem is clearly the determi- 
ition of the degree and kind of differentiation between two groups in contact. 

We propose that the degree of differentiation be determined by ascertaining which 
stitutions the two groups have in common and which are distinctive of one group 

one. Subgroups in our society, for example, subscribe to the same legal system and 
e same political system as do the members of the majority group. They are, in ef- 
ct, subject to the same secular authorities as all other members of the larger soci- 
y, but what sets them off may be one or two differentiating institutional orders, such 
; religion and kinship. While over-all differences in norms and values in such cases 
‘obably are not so great as those between groups with completely dissimilar institu- 
ons, the phenomena of alienation, reorientation and reaffirmation are clearly ob- 
srvable in such subgroups. 

Institutions are here considered to be the vehicles of the customs and values of the 
‘oup. By institution we mean any goal-directed, interdependent set of activities gov- 
‘ned by legitimate authority and regularized in large part by values internalized by 
irticipating individuals. 2 

The institutions of a cultural system may usefully be classified into orders, which 

e will take to be the loci of change within a culture or sub-culture. An example of 
ich a classification is found in Gerth and Mills (1953: 25-26), who write: ''An institu- 
onal order...consists of all those institutions within a social structure which have 
milar consequences and ends or which serve similar objective functions.'' They dis- 
nguish five such orders: political, economic, military, kinship and religious. As ex- 
mples of their definitions, we quote the following (26): ''The political order consists 
those institutions within which men acquire, wield, or influence the distribution of 
ywer and authority within social structure. The economic order consists of those in- 
itutions within which men organize labor, resources, and technical implements in 
‘der to produce and distribute goods and services."' To this list we would add five oth- 
-s: educational, legal, medical, aesthetic and recreational. Whether or not all ten 
“ders are present in any cultural system as readily distinguishable sub-areas is a 
atter for empirical determination. 3 A related matter for investigation is the location 
' strategic groups or categories of individuals engaged in the various institutional ac- 
vities. 

In their discussion of acculturation, Redfield, Linton and Herskovits (1936) do not 
yecifically state that one of the cultures is usually dominant. The fact is, however, 
at despite the tendency to extend the range of situations included in acculturation 
udies, research has centered primarily on contact between dominant Euro-American 
ultures and the cultures of non-literate peoples. Asa result, the judgment as to which 
‘the two is dominant ordinarily appears to be made without close examination of the 
1sis upon which it rests, largely because in so many studies one of the systems is 
estern culture. The dominance of this system is so-wide--political, economic and 
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military, at least--that superior assignment has been automatic. Yet as Herskovits 
(1938: 119) suggests, even this apparent dominance may be questioned: "if the contact 
is between white and native peoples, it is not to be taken for granted that native civili- 
zations must eventually give way before European or American culture." It is neces- 
sary to spell out a basis for assessing the relative strengths of the groups in contact 
which can be used in the analysis of acculturation situations of all types. 

If contact between dissimilar cultures is a ''cause'' of culture change in acculturation 
situations, and if the loci of change are the institutional orders of the two cultures, 
then it should follow that the strength of one culture in relation to another will depend 
upon the patterns of strength-parity- weakness’ of the institutional orders of the groups. 
Consider contact, then, as occurring in a matrix formed by the institutional orders of 
the two cultures. Against this background, the strengths of two cultures in contact can 
be assessed by analysis of the conditions of admission to their respective institutional 
orders which each culture can impose on outsiders. Given cultures A and B in contact, 
the extreme case of complete dominance occurs if A can: (1) recruit into its institu- 
tional orders members of B in positions of low authority (plantation labor, use of na- 
tives as body-servants in military organizations, etc.); (2) exclude members of B who 
wish admission to its institutional orders (segregated schools, colonial peoples with 
aspirations to a closed civil service, etc.); and (3) gain admission to institutions of B 
in positions of high authority (colonial officials who impose new marriage regulations, 
taxation programs, etc.). 

The weaker culture B must, obviously, submit to recruitment into positions of low 
authority, accept exclusion from desirable institutions, and permit the admission of 
outsiders into positions of high authority. 

It should be noted once more that institutions in our sense are not ''things,'' but sets 
of activities governed by legitimate authority and regularized in large part by values 
internalized by participating individuals. This is an important distinction, as can be 
demonstrated by the example of Christian missionary effort in a non-Christian society. 
Such missionary activity has at least two goals--conversion, which if successful leads 
to the recruitment of outsiders into positions of low authority, and the reform of cer- 
tain features of the native religion, like forcing the abandonment of phallic images, 
which if successful would indicate that the missionary has gained admission to the re- 
ligious institutional order in a position of high authority. The native institutional order, 
then, is weak with respect to the Christian system. 

An example of the strength of an institutional order in a sub-group might be found in 
the efforts of Jews in the United States to maintain their kinship order. Restrictions on 
intermarriage with outgroups members, unless religious conversion occurs as a nec- 
essary condition, in effect exclude outsiders from admission on any grounds. Constant 
affirmation of the requirements of the kinship order serve to block any efforts from 
within or without the group to force conformity to the norms and behavior of the kin- 
ship order of the majority society. Successful exclusion has made for a very long his- 
tory as a distinctive sub-group within a variety of cultural contexts. Eaton (1952) de- 
scribes a Hutterite technique for maintaining integrity of their institutional orders with 
a minimum of alteration. 

Frequently the changes in an institutional order may be the result, not of direct in- 
fluence, but of interaction effects from other institutional orders. Thus, in Humphreys’ 
(1944) study of the Mexican family in Detroit, the author finds changes towards greater 
conformity to the pattern of the American working-class family. Admission of outsid- 
ers at any level of authority has been minimal, but economic circumstances and educa- 
tional requirements seem to have been primarily responsible for the change. The na- 
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re and extent of such interaction effects are, of course, of considerable importance 
yr analysis of a whole contact situation. 

We have considered above some examples relevant to the assessment of the relative 
rrengths of institutional orders for two groups in contact. The degree of differentia- 
on between the two groups would be defined by the entire pattern of strength-parity- 
eakness among all ten pairs of institutional orders. This formulation would, for ex- 
mple, discriminate between contact of an ethnic subgroup and its wider society and 
at between two initially autonomous cultures in the following manner: In the case of 
ontact between subgroup and larger society, the matrix of institutional strength and 
eakness would be asymmetrical; some institutional orders would not be represented 
1 a distinctive form for the sub-group in the contact matrix. For contact between two 
ompletely autonomous cultures, the matrix of institutional orders would be symmetri- 
al; each institutional order in one culture would have its counterpart in the other. The 
atterns of strength-parity-weakness would, in this initial stage of contact, be poten- 
al rather than actual. 

The framework presented here has implications for the study of individual accultura- 
on. Most crucial, it suggests that an individual's degree and kind of acculturation 
lust be assessed relative to the pattern of institutional strength or weakness in his 
alture. We would offer the following generalization: That individual is most accultur- 
ted who deviates furthest from the norms of the strongest or most exclusive institu- 
ons of his culture, and conversely, that individual is least acculturated who conforms 
10st closely to the norms of the strongest or most exclusive institutions of his culture. 
1 this view, deviation from the norms of the weak institutions has little consequence 
yr individual variation in acculturation situations relative to the strength or weakness 
f the culture itself. 

Deviance may be of several kinds. Consider the following examples: An individual's 
eviance may take the form of alienation from the most exclusive institutional orders 
f his culture. If so, he is likely to be apathetic to the normative rules of his cultural 
eritage. Unlike the individual who deviates by reorienting his behavior to that of the 
ut-group, the alienated individual is marginal to both groups. Because he will ''own- 
p'' to neither, they may both ''disown'"' him. The reorienting individual, however, may 
lso be marginal if, for example, he aspires to the economic goals of the other culture, 
ut tries to maintain his religious ties to his group. These two types of marginality, 
lienation as against partial reorientation, are qualitatively different and may have 
ifferent implications for the personalities involved. 

Marginal in still a third way is the individual who reaffirms the traditional but now 
enerally supplanted norms of the weak institutional orders of his culture. Such a per- 
on may be a nativist who is tangential to his own culture as it stands, and to the other 
ulture with which he is in contact. The nativist in this instance is affected by culture 
hange simply by virtue of his resistance to it, by becoming neither alienated nor re- 
riented. He becomes marginal in his resistance to the processes of change going on 
bout him, as he tries to adhere to the norms of the most exclusive institutional orders 
f his culture and to assert the exclusiveness of institutional orders which can no long- 
r exclude or impose conditions upon admission. 


Earlier, we suggested that terms like ''dominant-subordinate,'' ''superior-inferior"' 
nd others have vivid connotations for the description of conditions of contact between 
ultural systems. So also do terms like ''disintegration,"' "assimilation" and ''fusion'' 


hich aim to describe resultant changes. Our position has been, however, that although 
1ese conceptions provide a starting point for systematic study of acculturation, general 
1ilure to spell out their referents at lower levels of abstraction makes them poor 
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guides for research. To this failure, we ascribe much of the ''theoretical lag" in stud- 
ies of acculturation. 

In an effort to reduce this ''lag,'' we have tried to develop a framework of concepts, 
stated at lower levels of abstraction, and designed to make possible the assessment of 
both the conditions of contact and their effects. This framework may be summarized as 
follows: First, with respect to the contact situation, we would view each of the cultural 
systems as divisible into institutional orders. Each of the corresponding pairs of in- 
stitutional orders of the systems in contact can then be assessed in terms of relative 
strength-weakness, determined by ability to recruit at low status or exclude on the one 
hand versus need to admit at high status on the other. Such an evaluation of the entire 
range of paired institutional orders would lead to a specification of the over-all pattern 
of strength-parity-weakness in the contact situation. 

The pattern of strength-parity- weakness in the contact situation can then be related 
to effects on the values and customs of the groups in contact in terms of modes and 
prevalence of change. Under mode, we have considered alienative, reorienting and 
reaffirmative reactions, or combinations of two or more of these; under prevalence, 
we must determine localization in specific institutions or ramification throughout the 
institutional orders, restriction to some categories or groups or spread throughout 
all categories or groups, confined to only a few individuals or involving the entire pop- 
ulation. 

Although what we have presented here is not a theory, but only the groundwork for 
one, a number of theoretical questions are raised or re-raised by our formulation. It 
may be appropriate to close, then, with some examples of these questions: 

1. Are there "pillar" institutional orders in contact situations effects upon which 
ramify widely into the other orders of the culture? If so, are pillar institutions those 
which center on child or adult activities, ? and do they vary with different cultures? 

2. Are there ''carrier" institutional orders in the contact situation which, although 
relatively unaffected by contact themselves, set up indirect effects on others? 

3. In light of these foregoing considerations, are there significant degrees and types 
of differentiation between cultures in contact which are particularly strategic for re- 
search? 

4. Are there relationships between alienation, reorientation and reaffirmation in 
some situations that should lead us to look for qualitatively different emergent modes 
of change resulting from combinations of two or more of them? If so, will such emer- 
gents characterize a whole culture, be restricted to certain orders but never others, 
or manifest themselves at the level of individual personality? 


Cornell University 
NOTES 


1, This seems to imply that we are defining all cultures as being in a process of ac- 
culturation. It is our contention that a single contact with an outsider, or the artifacts 
of an outsider, sets in motion the process of culture change, however slight the con- 
tact. The discovery by a group that other peoples even exist may mark a profound 
change, and we have the case of the Polar Eskimo who appear to have thought that they 
were the only human beings before the arrival of Ross in the early nineteenth century. 
Change resulting from intercultural contact is universal in our time. The determina- 
tion of the most meaningful degrees and types of contact situations is the problem, the 
solution to which lies in increasingly explicit theory and research strategy. 
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2. The bases for this definition may be found in Gerth and Mills (1953: 13), Parsons 
1947: 407), and Radcliffe-Brown (1949: 322). 

3. Bateson (1935) presented a strong objection to the original memorandum on ac- 
ulturation on the grounds that institutional analysis did such violence to the fabric of 
ulture as to render such an approach useless. Our ''institutional orders" are not his 
institutions, '' and we do not find his suggested alternatives for analysis useful for com- 
arative purposes. 

4. A situation of parity, in which two cultures in long contact maintain a high degree 
f mutual exclusiveness in key institutional orders, is reported by Padden (1957). After 
ritial conquest" by the Spanish the Araucanians were able to regain their independence 
y utilizing a complex of native, European and new military traits with which to fight 
ne Spanish to a standstill. While relatively independent, the two cultures were by no 
1eans autonomous throughout this period of contact. 

5. See the paper by William N. Fenton in this volume. We are obligated to Dr. Fenton 
or raising this point in discussion. 

6. For critical reading of this paper, and helpful comments, we are indebted to 
arbara Dohrenwend, Charles C. Hughes, and Frank W. Young. 
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